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Notices to Correspondents. 


Aotes. 


‘THE DEVIL'S WALK.’ 

This has been assigned to Porson, to Southey, 
and to Coleridge. In ‘N. & Q.’ (3°S. ix. 197) 
much interesting information about this poem is 
given, and it is there stated that it first appeared 
in the Morning Post. The date, which is not 
given in ‘N. & Q.,’ is 1799. I find it to be a very 
inferior version of that which is published in Cole- 
ridge’s ‘ Works,’ in 3 vols., Pickering, 1840, and 
there called ‘The Devil’s Thoughts’ (ii. 83). 

In 1830 H. W. Montagu published ‘The Devil’s 
Walk’ by itself, with pitiable illustrations by R. 
Cruikshank, and he in that issue claimed it for 
Porson, appending a brief but good memoir of the 
scholar. He declares the poem not to be Coleridge's, 
and further pretends to familiar knowledge of the 
original MS, It exhibits, according to his romance 
or fancy, “a constant violation of quantity ”—de- 
fective metrical skill he means to express—show- 
ing & writer unaccustomed to English composition 
im verse. Having prepared us by this criticism, 
he retails a story about Porson at Dr. Vincent’s, 
when Mrs. Vincent, to prevent him from leaving, 
asks him to write some verses, on which Dr. Vin- 
cont suggests the subject to him of the devil coming 
to look after his servants here upon earth. 

Immediately after the appearance of this publi- 
cation another came out, illustrated by the same 


designs, entitled ‘The Real Devil’s Walk, not 
Professor Porson.’ This quotes from the John B 
of May 16, 1830, as follows :— 

**We know the poem was Mr, Southey’s, and we said 
so over and over again, whereupon somebody claimed it 
for Porson, Mr. Southey, in his preface to Bunyan’s 
‘ Life,’ ridicules the idea, but does not claim the merit 
himself. We have had a copy, coming direct from Mr. 
Southey’s hand, in our possession since the year 1808,” 

Byron and Moore assign the authorship to Por- 
son ; and Byron was so struck with the piece as to 
write his own ‘Devil’s Drive’ on the strength of 
it, and it is but an inferior imitation. Here we 
come by another copy, this time in Southey’s 
handwriting, in the possession of the John Bull. 
Farther than this, in Southey’s preface to Bun- 
yan’s ‘ Life’ I cannot find the passage, but it may 
be given in some other edition, for in all investi- 
gations of this sort I come upon nothing clear ex- 
cept the confusion. 

Thomas Landseer published in 1831 ‘Ten Etch- 
ings illustrative of the Devil’s Walk.’ He says 
those are wrong who give it to Porson, that 
Southey did the first three verses and the other 
touching the “ prisons in hell,” and that all the 
rest are by Coleridge. That is an incorrect state- 
ment, for Coleridge says that the sixteenth was 
by Southey, that on the Scotchman, which he 
afterwards suppressed. 

H. W. Montagu, in October, 1830, brought it 
out again as Coleridge’s and Southey’s. He does 
not properly clear up his previous blunder, but 
introduces another name and house, possibly with 
as little ground for so doing as before. Porson 
enthusiastically admired the verses, he adds, and 
always had them about him in MS. When at 
Mr. Lodge’s house he was asked for some verses, 
he gave these without a comment. As compensa- 
tion for all this uncertainty, Montagu records that 
in a letter sent to him Coleridge generously avowed 
that the ninth verse, by Southey, was “ worth all 
the rest twice over.” Another of the flying ramours 
stated that Porson wrote the lines at Beloe’s house, 

In Southey’s ‘ Poetical Works, issued by Long- 
man, 1850, at p. 166, it is stated that Prof. Por- 
son never had any part in these verses, and Mon- 
tagu’s tale of a party at Dr. Vincent’s is called a 
fabricated story. It is further stated that 
“a friend of one of the authors, more jealous for him 
than he had ever been for himself, urged him then to 
put the matter out of doubt (for it was before Mr. Cole- 
ridge had done so) ; and as much to please that friend, 
as to amuse himself, and his domestic circle, ina sportive 
mood the part which relates the rise and progress of the 
poem was thrown off, and that also touching the afore- 
said professor. The old vein having thus been opened, 
some other passages were added ; and so it grew to its 
present length.” 

Southey, under a curious infatuation, ran it on 
to fifty-seven verses, and in the ‘Selections from 
the Letters of Southey,’ 1856, iv. 51, one of Feb- 
ruary 24, 1827, says he has enlarged it on account 
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of its being still claimed for Porson; and Mr. 
Warter’s note states that the “original scrawl” 
was given to Miss C. Bowles, who became Southey’s 
wife afterwards, and she left it to Mrs. Warter. In 
the Monthly Magazine, May, 1838, E. H. Barker 
writes that he thinks the idea originated with 
Coleridge, and remarks that after the death of 
Coleridge Southey produced (January 1, 1838) his 
fresh version of the fifty-seventh stanza, which is a 
weak rendering of the old seventeenth stanza. 
In his fresh verses (Nos. 37 and 38) Southey claims 
the origination when shaving :— 
That it would happen when two poets, 
Should on a time be met, 
In the town of Nether Stowey, 
In the shire of Somerset. 
There while the one was shaving 
Would he the song begin ; 
And the cther, when he heard it at breakfast, 
In ready accord joined in, &c. 
The nett result of all this is, I think, to be taken 
thus: that Porson had nothing to do with it be- 
yond an excessive admiration of the startling 


ability it displayed; that it has es entirely 
beyond the professor’s power in verse. Not that he 
could not write in metre, as Mon would per- 


suade us, but that the best passages of ‘ The Devil’s 
Walk’ are wholly out of the reach of Porson’s con- 
ceptual capacity. He had a biting wit, which he 
exercised without bit or bridle of restraint ; but 
his renderings of Horace are, if not miserable, not 
above fourth-rate in quality. He was excellent at 
macaronic verse, Greek or Latin. Take this. 
When in his cups he was requested to name the 
bards of his age. He went off with 
Poetis nos letamur tribus, 
Pye, Peter Pindar, et small Pybus; 
is si tu quartum addere per, 
Quartus addatur; Sir Bland Burgess. 
His a on Brunck and Runcken is capital. 
But ‘The Devil’s Walk,’ till Southey spoilt it, was, 
however incomplete, worthy of the genius of Cole- 
ridge. We may admit Southey, as he claims it, 
to have started the original hint when shaving, and I 
would have given him the benefit of the magnifi- 
cent first verse if he had not shown such incapacity 
when he voluntarily stepped in to spin the fifty- 
seven. Coleridge allowed him the first three verses. 
But what is his first verse ?— 
From his brimstone bed at the break of day 
A-walking the Devil is gone, 
To look at his little snug farm of the world, 
And see how his stock went on. 
Now Coleridge's first verse in ‘The Devil’s 
Thoughts’ runs :— 
From his brimstone bed at break of day 
A-walking the Devil is gone 
To visit his snug little farm the earth, 
And see how his stock goes on. 
This shows the master hand, and the other the ap- 
prentice ; and the first line has more of the ‘Ancient 


Mariner’ than of Southey in it. I should incline to 
second line of stanza ii. was Cole- 
ridge’s, and in Galignani’s ed. (1829) Southe 
the feeble phrasing of 
He walked, and over the plain, 
and so on throu t. C. 
4 ghou A. Warp. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 

‘Henry V.,’ IL. iii. S. vi. 84, 304; vii, 
302).— 

“ His nose was as a3 a pen (Quarto), and a Table 
of green fields,”— Folio. 
“ His......and a’ babbled of green fields.”"—Theobald, 

That this emendation of a nonsensical passage is 
as near as we shall attain to the very words of 
Shakespeare all but some recent critics have firmly 
believed, one reason being that the thought is, 
under the circumstances, so natural and so ex- 
quisite. In addition, I hope to show clearly that 
it is founded on a slight change of reading in the 
folio as compared with the quartoes, a change known, 
indeed, but so slight that it has passed as trivial, 
and has not been taken into account by any save 
Theobald. 

Before, however, touching on this, I would say 
that, while there are cruxes and cruxes, the second 
greatest crux to me in Shakespearian matters is 
that Mr. Spenceshould hold that Mr. Firzceratp’s 
objection to babbled is insuperable. The objection 
is, that to make Falstaff babble is going back from 
the second class of symptoms, those of his appear- 
ance, to the first class, those of his behaviour. 
Were a logical precisionist speaking, and speaking 
calmly and of aforethought, this would be of force. 
But who is speaking? A prattling alewife. Was 
Shakespeare so bad an imitator of nature as to 
make a Quickly, now giving tongue on an unex- 
pected and interesting matter—one whose reason- 
ing power, bad English, and local fame were much 
on a par—one whose literary knowledge extended, 
it may be, to her Criss-cross row and her chalk 
numerals,—did he, I say, make such a one narrate 
in order like a strict logician, or even in the pre- 
arranged firstly, secondly, and so forth, of a divinity 
student preaching for a call? Being Scotch, Mr. 
Srence’s elderly dames may possibly do this ; but 
those who have heard old women of that class south 
of the Border—aye, and younger ones too—have 
been taught to account logical arrangement and 
logical precision as their weakest points. It is true 
that some of our newer critics may yet prove that 
a quotidian tertian, Arthur’s bosom, and the like, 
are either ise or are to be emended into pre- 
ciseness, Nay, this ‘»male Dogberry may be proved 
to understand ens, genus, and species better than 
Marston and basen the ken of a Mary Somerville, 


as also that Caliban’s gutturals before the advent 
of Prospero are more easy of decipherment than 
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cuneiform inscription. For the present, however, 
Shakespeare’s Malvolios, Falstaffs, fools, and 
Quicklys seem to show that he was able to depict 
the customs, manners, oddities, and ignorances of 
those that passed before him. 

Bat to come to particulars in the speech before 
as. Neither in the quartoes nor in the differing 
folio, which is a revision of the quartoes, and very 

bably a revision after the accession of James, 
in either form is Mr. Fitzceravp’s logical division 
attended to. In the quartoes we first have “he 
went away likea chrysombd child” (his behaviour); 
then “his nose was as sharp as a pen” (his appear- 
ance) ; and then the fumbling with the sheets, &c. 
(his behaviour). More than this, his behaviour at 
his departure is put first of all, and his behaviour 
atan earlier period last. This hysteron proteron 
is also in the folio, where, at the same time, we get 
“Christome child” (behaviour); “ fumble,” &c. (be- 
haviour) ; “ Nose...... pen” (ap ce) ; “ cryed 
out God, God, God ” (behaviour). 

But enough of Dame Quickly and her logical 
precision. Let me now turn to the particular 
difference between the quartoes and folio alluded to 
in my second sentence. In the quartoes Falstaff 
fumbles with the sheets and talks of flowers. In 
the folio he does not talk of, but plays with flowers. 
And this change gave his clue, as I take it, to 
Theobald. Shakespeare, he reasoned, must have 
had some reason for altering the apparently trivial 
talks to the apparently trivial plays. Probably he 
wished to make him talk elsewhere. If I alter 
the newly added folio “‘a table” into “ a’ babbled,” 
we find this “talking elsewhere,” and at the same 
‘time reduce nonsense to sense. 

I have said that Mr. Srence’s adoption of the 


ebjection to “babbled” as insuperable is my 


second greatest crux in matters Shakespearian. 
But my greatest crux, greater than Ullorxa—for I 
¢an conceive the occurrence of a printer’s error far 
more readily than thestudied lapse of a clever man— 
is “the bill of a green finch.” Hence, and because 
the comments of my literary correspondents might 
not be thought decorous enough to publish, and 

the result of the words on myself, then 
somewhat depressed with cares, was a genuine 
laugh mingled with vexation, I will say nothing 
more on it. Still, as, despite the greater critics 
who have gone before us, Theobald’s emendation 
may be discarded, I, not liking to lose my chance 
in the sport of grinning through a horse collar that 
will ensue, would say that I prefer to this mute 
Piping of a song-bird one which calls for less strain 
on our imagination, chiefly requires but a trans- 
position of words, and is more worthy of the rural 
and poetically learned Quickly, and that is, “as 
Green as the fields of the Thebaid.” 

Br. 


Supposing the author to have intended to write 
8 suggested, the conjunction seems out of place. 


Should we not have found, “ His nose was as sharp 
as a pen or the bill of a green finch”? The main 
objection, however, is to the total mutilation of the 
line in dispute, “A table of greene fields,” has 
twenty letters, “a’ babbled of green fields” has 
twenty-two, and alters but one word; the very 
hypothetical suggestion, “ the bill of a green finch, 
leaves but two words standing, viz, ‘“‘of...... 
green,” thus altering thirteen out of the twenty 
letters, which seems too radical a change for ac- 
ceptance, in the face of an antecedent improbability 
and the violence done to composition about the 
conjunction. Personally, I am content with Theo- 
bald’s idea ; but if the text is to stand intact, “a 
table of green fields” might symbolize a vegetarian 
repast of what we call salads, &c., while the 
“sharpness” may stand for pickles ad lib. Here, 
“sharp” being explained in two ways, the con- 
junction stands correct. A. Hatt. 
13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The publication, by the late J. Payne Collier in 
1852, of the “ corrections and emendations” in the 
so-called Perkins folio (1632) raised such a storm 
of controversy on their authenticity and the autho- 
rity claimed for them, that comparatively little 
attention was given to the readings themselves, 
We can now view the matter calmly, and consider 
the value of an emendation without caring to in- 
quire whether it was made by Perkins soon after 
the publication of the second folio, or by some one 
else at a much later period. 

The following (abridged) extract bearing on the 

in question seems to me worthy of con- 
sideration :— 

“The mention of ‘pen’ and ‘a table of green fields’ 
might have led to the detection of the error; writing 
tables were no doubt at that period often covered with 
green cloth; and it is to the sharpness of a pen as seen 
in strong relief on a table so covered that Mes. Quickly 
likens the nose of the dying wit and philosopher, ‘ for 
his nose was as sharp as a pen on a table of green frieze.’ 
bw lo is merely on for ‘and,’ and friese for 
‘ fie 

I would suggest pin for “pen,” both because 
it was the article more likely to occur to Mrs. 
Quickly, and because it would certainly stand out 
in stronger relief on the green table. 

Caartes WYLIE. 

3, Earl's Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Surely this alludes to the “calenture,” a not un- 
known symptom at a death-bed. Sailors in an 
advanced condition of starvation for want of water 
are frequently visited with this delusion, and fancy 
that the ocean around them is replaced by beautiful 
meadows. Witiiam Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 


‘Henry VIIL.,’ V. iii. 10-12 S. vii. 203).— 


We all are men 
In our own natures frail, and capable 
TOF our flesh ; few are angels. 


I read with much interest Mr. Luorn’s historical 
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introduction to this passage. May we have many 
more such from his able pen! I cannot, however, 
accept his emendation. It so happens that under 

ing ‘Obeli of the Globe Edition in “ King 
Henry VIII.”’ I have a note on the same passage 
(6™ 8. ii. 143), which, as it is very short, I may be 
allowed to quote :— 

“For ‘capable’ I read ‘peccable.’ ‘We are peccable 
[im consequence] of our flesh,’ which, from its frailty, 
renders us liable to sin. Shakspeare, or Fletcher, in this 
passage, and St. Paul in Romans vii., teach the same sad 
commonplace,” 


R. M. Spence, M.A. 
Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


Tae Duke or WELLINGTON AND THE BisHoP OF 
Lonpoy.—The other day, on reading a notice of 
Sir William Fraser’s recent publication, ‘ Words on 
Wellington,’ in the Pall Mall Budget for June 27, 
I came across the story of the duke and his breeches, 
which formed a subject of correspondence in ‘N. & 
Q.’ several years ago, and affords almost as good 
an illustration of the old saying, “ Vires acquirit 
eundo,” as the other world-famed narrative of the 
nine black crows. According to the original ver- 
sion of the story, Mr. Loudon, the botanist and 
landscape gardener, wrote to the duke, asking per- 
mission to go and see the trees at Strathfieldsaye 
(4" §. viii. 433). This was corrected by Tux 
Kwicut or Morar (ib., 554), who stated that 
what Mr. Loudon wished to inspect were the 
beeches at Strathfieldsaye, and that his letter, 
being written indistinctly, produced the following 
reply, addressed to the Bishop of London :— 

My dear Lord,—I shall always be glad to see you at 
Strathfieldsaye ; and my servant shall show you as many 
pairs of my breeches as you choose to inspect ; but what 
you can want to see them for is quite beyond me. 

This version gave a point to the anecdote which 
was wanting to the original story, and the matter 
might well have been allowed to rest there ; but it 
seems Sir William Fraser is able to quote a letter 
to the following effect, from which it will be seen 
that the desire of Mr. Loudon’s heart was to be 
permitted to inspect the Waterloo beeches :— 

My dear Bishop of London,—It will always give me 
great pleasure to see you at Stratbfieldsaye. Pray come 
there whenever it suits your convenience, whether I am 
at home or not. My servant will receive orders to show 
you so many pairs of breeches of mine as you wish ; but 
why you should wish to inspect those that I wore at the 
battle of Waterloo is quite Beyond the comprehension of 

Yours most truly, 
WELLINGTON. 

As I am much of the clown’s opinion, that “ any- 
thing that ’s mended is but patched,” I venture to 
think that the later version of the letter is not a 
patch (or but a patch) upon the earlier one for 
directness, conciseness, and the other qualities that 
we usually associate with the duke’s correspond- 
ence, and I therefore consider it a pity that Sir 
William Fraser did not consult that “ universal 


provider” ‘N. & Q,,’ and acquaint himself with 
the anecdote as given by Taz 5 eet or Morar 
before publishing the story. However, it cannot 
be denied that, in whatever form the tale is told, it 
is well worth the telling, and if the remainder of 
Sir William Fraser’s book answers to the speci- 
mens given in the Pall Mall Budget, it must be a 
very interesting addition to our stock of “anec- 
dotage” upon the Great Duke. 


W. F. Privgavx. 
Jaipur, Rajputana, 


“Derps, not worps.”—The Law Journal of 
August 10 contains an interesting letter, headed 
* Reminiscences of an Old Subscriber,’ in which I 
find the following paragraph :— 

“Being the last of six generations of ‘One, &c.,’ 
chiefly on the paternal side, all in this parish, and for 
160 years in this house, I have nearly one hundred shabby 
boxes of papers, with an index, made by my father when 
confined to his room at the beginning of the century, a 
large thick folio. They fill a loft, instead of the hay and 
straw. Amongst them I have seen hard and fast feoff- 
ments which might be written on the first side of a sheet 
of note-paper.” 

The writer states he is over ninety years of age. 
On reading this one is much tempted to speculate 
inwardly what will one day become of this large 
collection, probably useless except from the anti- 
quarian and historical point of view. Will it be 
sold en bloc, dispersed, burnt, pulped, or handed 
on to a successor? There are so many instances 
known of the destruction of quantities of docu- 
ments invaluable for local histories and other pur- 
poses, that one is inclined to shudder at hearing of 
a hundred boxes lying in a loft, the valuable grains 
of wheat perhaps mouldering slowly among all the 
chaff collected in the course of years by necessity 
in an office. W. H. 


First Necro on THe Stace.—In Mr. 
Laurence Hutton’s otherwise satisfactory article in 
Harper for June there is a singular evasion of the 
point as to when a real negro first appeared upon 
the stage. While some slight difficulty may arise 
in determining the exact date of the occurrence, 
there is little room for doubting that it took place 
within the British Isles. 

Place auz dames! Jackson, in his ‘ History of 
the Scottish Stage,’ relates that in passing through 
Lancashire he saw a performance of ‘The Beggar's 
Opera,’ in which the Polly had every qualification 
for the part save that of complexion. She was a 
negress. Like her gifted compatriot Ira Aldridge, 
she was devoured by a desire to shine in the classic 
drama; but, unfortunately, there are no female 
Othellos, no petticoated Oroonokos in our higher 
dramatic literature, so she was fain to fall back on 
Juliet, which, all things considered, she played 
respectably. Had it pleased fate to send her upon 
the boards some forty years later (when Elliston 
| was at the head of affairs at Drury Lane), the 
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dusky lady would have found a réle completely to 
her liking in the musical farce of ‘The Lady and 
the Devil.’ The negress Negombo in this piece is 
a worthy companion picture to the Mungo of Dib- 
din’s ‘ Padlock.’ 

Talking of the ‘Padlock’ reminds me of a pas- 

in Barrington’s ‘ Recollections of His Own 
Times,’ which shows that a negro had appeared on 
the Dublin stage at least so early as the year 1770. 
Writes genial Sir Jonah :— 

“At one time, when the audiences of Smock Alley 
were beginning to flag, Old Sparkes [Isaac] told Ryder 
if he would bring out the after-piece of ‘The Padlock,’ 
and permit bim to manage it, he would ensure him a 
succession of good nights. Ryder gave him his way, and 
the bills announced a first appearance in the part of 
Leonora, The débutante was reported to be a Spanish 
lady. The public curiosity was excited, and youth, 
beauty, and tremulous modesty were all anticipated. 
The house overflowed. Impatience was unbounded. 
The play ended in confusion, and the overture of ‘The 
Padlock’ was received with rapture. Leonora at length 
appeared, The clapping was like thunder, to give 
courage to the débutante, who had a handsome face, and 
was very beautifuily dreesed as a Spanish donna, which 
it was supposed she really was. Her gigantic size, it is 
true, rather astonished the audience...... Her voice, too, 
was rather of the hoarsest, but that was accounted for 
by the sudden change of climate. At last Leonora began 
her song of ‘Sweet Robin ’:— 

Say, little foolish, fluttering thing, 

Whither, oh ! whither would you wing? 
And at the same moment, Leonora’s mask falling off, 
Old Sparkes stood confessed, with an immense gander, 
which he brought from under his cloak, and which he 
had trained to stand on his hand and screech to his 
voice, and in chorus with himself. The whimtook. The 
roar of laughter was quite inconceivable. He had also 
got Mungo played by a real black. And the whole was 
so extravagantly ludicrous, and so entirely to the taste of 
the Irish galleries at that time, that his ‘Sweet Robin’ 
was encored, and the frequent repetition of the piece 
replenished poor Ryder's treasury for the residue of the 
season. 


W. J. Lawrence, 


Quanco, vet. Conco.—With names so closely 
allied as Congo and Quango, one naturally asks, 
Are they not variants of the same word? Put 
geographically, the Quango is described as one of 
the head-waters of the mighty Congo, so they are 
connected topographically—the entire water-way, 
with numerous other affluents, forming the largest 
riverof Africa. Let us take the case of our Thames. 
We have the Thame in Oxfordshire and Bucks, 
which joins the Thames or Isis; but Thame and 

eS are mere variants of the same root word. 
It appears that Quang means “wide” in Chinese. 
No term could more appositely define a river that 
expands to three miles in width. The Quango, like 
our Thames, has two names, for it is also called 
the Zaire, which sounds Semitic, A. Hatt. 

13, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ford (that is, somewhere between forty and fifty years 
ago) a quasi-religious novel was published part of 
the title of which was ‘The Anglo-Catholic Family.’ 
It is more than thirty years since I read it. So 
far as I remember, it is a very poor production, 
but is not without interest as showing what were 
the hopes, fears, and aspirations of the time. It has, 
I believe, become a scarce book. I never saw but one 
copy, which is, or was, in the Subscription Library 
at Hull. I have been informed that on its appear- 
ance it was attributed to several prominent literary 
men. A clergyman, who is yet living, one of the 
few survivors of the early “Tractarians,” told me 
that he had heard it confidently attributed to the 
late Lord Houghton. I asked his lordship about 
it. He assured me that he was not the author, 
and had no idea who was. 
EpwarpD Peacock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


A Fowerrat Custom amone THE Arasic Curis- 
TIANS OF PaLesTiIne.—As a missionary, now re- 
siding at Bethlehem, informs us, the Arabic Chris- 
tians of the Holy Land still observe the ancient 
and noteworthy custom at every funeral, before 
burying their dead, always to place a fresh olive- 
branch beneath the head of the departed. In 
doing so it is their object, as they say, “to enable 
the departed to reach eternity with the olive- 
branch of peace.” H. Kress. 

Oxford. 


CarwitHen. (See 7™ §. viii. 95.)—The “ inter- 
esting anecdote” in reference to the late Dr. Car- 
withen mentioned by the Rev. W. E. Buckiery 
contains several inaccuracies. As the son of Dr. 
Carwithen, I have reason to remember the St. 
Bride’s incident, as it delayed my ordination to 
the curacy of Manaton for many weeks. Lord 
Melbourne, the then Prime Minister, offered the 
Crown living of St. Bride’s, vacated by the pro- 
motion of Dr. Allen to the see of Bristol, to my 
father, who accepted the offer. Lord Melbourne 
went out of office before the appointment could 
take effect, as there was a delay, occasioned by a 
claim set up by Lord Brougham, as Chancellor, to 
the patronage. Sir Robert Peel became Prime 
Minister, when it was found that the patronage in 
question was vested in the Premier. Sir Robert 
Peel did not follow the usual custom of confirming 
the appointment made by his predecessor in office, 
but conferred St. Bride’s on his friend the Rev. 
Dr. Dale. As to the bon mot attributed to Bishop 
Phillpotts, it might have been said to one of his 
lordship’s friends, but I do not think it at all likely 
to have been said to my father, as the relations be- 
tween the two were somewhat strained, partly in 
consequence of his lordship’s conduct towards my- 
self. My father, as rector of this parish, had given 
me a title to the curacy, which had been accepted 


‘Tar Anoto-Carnotic Famity.’— During the 
of the so-called ian controversy at Ox- 


by Bishop Phillpotts. The bishop, on seeing, as 
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he stated, Dr. Carwithen’s appointment to the 
living of St. Bride’s in the Times newspaper, chose 
to recall the title, on the ground that in strictness 
Dr. Carwithen was no longer in a position to give 
@ title. My father never became vicar of St. 
Bride’s, and he then gave me a fresh title to 
Manaton, on which, in due course, I was ordained, 
and, strange to say, by Dr. Allen, Bishop of Bristol. 
Dr. Phillpotts’s “ quibble” caused me much incon- 
venience and unnecessary expense, 80 I have reason 
to remember St. Bride’s. 

Dr. Carwithen was not “soon presented” to 
Stoke-Climsland. He became vicar of Bovey- 
Tracey in 1836, and it was not until 1841 that he 
was presented to Stoke-Climsland, which, as it is 


stated, he held till his death. 
W. H. Carwiruen. 
Manaton Rectory. 


Fotx-tore.—An interesting cure for punctured 
wounds has lately come under my notice. I recently 
injured my hand by running into it a point of the 
now commonly used barbed wire, which left a piece 
of rast or some other foreign matter in the flesb. 
I was for some time in a surgeon’s hands, when a 
Warwickshire yeoman suggested to me a cure, 
which he gravely assured me would be effectual, 
as well as less costly than a doctor's bill. He in- 
formed me that if I could find the particular barb 
which had pierced my hand, and greased it well 
with lard or some other grease, the fact of the barb 
being well greased would facilitate the passage of 
the rust from the bottom of the wound to the sur- 
face, whence it could easily be removed. I thanked 
him for his advice, but suggested that the grease 
could more usefully be employed in lubricating the 
piece of rust itself, so that it might more easily 
work its way through the tissues. He thought my 
plan too much like putting salt on the bird’s tail in 
order to catch it, and preferred his own mode of 
cure, as he knew of several instances in which it 
had been effectual. N. 


Fietp-names.—I do not think that among the 
lists of farm and field names any from Surrey have 
been given, and send a few in case they may 
interest your correspondents that care for such 
matters. Most of them are from our own farms, 
and the origin of many of these curious names has not, 
to my knowledge, been traced. Most of these farms 
lie between Leith Hill and the Weald of Sussex, 
and it will be noticed that great changes have been 
made in some of the names within the last century 
and a half. 

Smokejack Farm, close to Oakwood Church 
| ery Chapel), comprises three or four dif- 

erent farms, formerly known as the Chapel Farm, 

Okewood, and Broad Okewood, Songhurst, and 
Bodrydon. The last name has a Cornish sound, 
but we could never trace the origin of it. 

Prattsham (pronounced Prats-ham), formerly a 


farm, called S in maps of forty years old, 
and Squalls in earlier ones of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. 

Rumbeams, Fishfold, Lower Breach, North 
Crofts (or Furnace), Goldings (formerly Gabridge), 
are names of other farms near. 

Names derived from previous owners are Wallis 
Wood, Burchetts, Wolvyns, Joldwyns (or Joldens), 
Deacons, and perhaps Redford, as the last was 
the name of a family formerly settled at Shere in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Shere 
is about ten miles distant. 

The only change which seems to have been an 
improvement on the original name is Forest Green, 
which on the tombstone of its owner in the eight- 
teenth century is called Folles Green. 

Among the older names of the labouring classes 
I may mention Edser, Evershed, Worsfold (pro- 
nounced Wuzfold), Spencer, Groombridge, and 
Gander, many of whose ancestors were formerly 
owners of the farms they now work upon as 
labourers, 

idon, or ‘on, 

Chapel ood. 

Galton Copse. 

Aldermoor. 

Azle Furze Field. 

Hovel Rew. 

Bookit Field Rews. 

Knob Copse. 

Great Bushy Plat. 

Axle Lag Mead Pasture. 

Great Wooden Lags. 

Charles’s Coppice. 

Flushet Coppice. 

Amberley Plat, 

Rainbow Field, 

Bagshot Field. 

Great Statch Field. 

Clapper Lag. 

The Fi Field, 

Clamp Field, 

Broomy Close. 

Dirty Mead. 

B. Frorexce Scarverr. 


Tae or a Margquis,—Of recent years a 
custom has arisen of styling a marquis the ‘‘ Most 
Honourable,” instead of the “ Most Noble,” which 
was the prevailing mode. I have always held that 
the “ Most Noble ” is the correct style, and I find 
chat Mr. Porny, in his excellent work on ‘ Heraldry,’ 
when describing the coronet of a marquis, says :— 

“This is to be understood as the Coronet of a real 
Marquis, whose title is ‘Most Noble,’ which I mention 
lest any one should be led into a mistake by not distin- 
guishing a real Marquis, ¢. ¢., by creation, from a nominal 
Marquis, ¢.¢., the eldest son of a Duke ; the latter is only 
styled ‘ Most Honourable.’ 

J. Sranpish Haty. 


Temple. 


Sussective: Ossecrive: Aistnetics: Exe- 
GETICAL.—These words are, I think, of such 
kind that a record of the date of their coming into 
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neral use will not be out of place in ‘N. & Q.’ 
ward Fitzgerald, in a letter to Frederick Tenny- 
son (March 21, 1841), writes :— 

“The words subjective and objective are getting into 
general use now, and Donne has begun with aesthetics and 
exegetical in Kemble’s review.” —‘ Letters and Literary 
Remains of Edward Fitagerald,’ vol, i, p. 71. 

He does not take kindly to subjective. Five years 
later, in writing to the same correspondent, he 
says, “The whole subjective scheme (d—n the 
word !) of the poems I did not like” (p. 161). 
Henry ATTWELL. 
Barnes. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Cirrrz.—In Fabyan’s ‘Chronicle,’ pt. vii. 
p. 342, under Henry II1, it is said— 

“ Where before tyme y* weyer vsyd lene his draught 
towarde the marchaundyse, soo that the byar hadde by 
that meane x. or xii. li. in a draughte to his aduauntage, 
and the seller so moche dysauauntage, nowe, for in- 
dyfferency and egalytie of bothe personys or mar- 
cbauntys, was ordeynyd, y* the beame shulde stande 
vpryght, the cleffe thereof enclynynge to neyther partye, 
as it doth in weyinge of golde and syluer.” 

Here cleffe appears to be applied to the pin or 
tongue of the balance. But the same passage is, 
after the ordinary wise of the chroniclers, served 
up again by Grafton (ii. 131) with a notable altera- 
tion, thus:—“ Ordeyned that the Beame should 
stande vpright in the cleft thereof, enclynyng 
to neyther partie.” This looks as if Grafton did 
not understand cleffe, and took it for the cleft or 
slit in which the tongue moves. I know nothing 
of cleffe in Fabyan’s (apparent) sense, and cannot 
account for it etymologically. Can any one help? 
A friend suggests that cloff, the turn of the scale, 
may be connected, but this is merely a suggestion. 
. A. H. Murray. 
Oxford. 


Ciawsick.—The dictionaries from Kersey (or 
Phillips, 1706) downwards have clausick or clausike 
(altered in Bailey to claw-sick), the claw-sickness 
or foot-rot in sheep. I have no authority for the 
word from other sources. Is it genuine; and, if so, 
J. A. H. Murray. 


this heading, in Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer’s Manual,’ appears the following 
entry:—“ Othello, a Tragedy. Altered by Dryden. 
Lond., 1670, 1674, 1681, 1687, 1697, 1701, 1705. 
All these are quarto editions.” I have examined 
several lists of Dryden’s works, but can find no 
mention of this drama, nor is it enumerated among 
the plays altered from Shakespeare as compiled by 


Steevens, or in Halliwell’s catalogue of Shake- 
speare’s plays. I shall be pleased if any of your 
correspondents can give me information on this 
subject. Several of the so-called players’ quartoes 
were published between the years 1681 and 1705, of 
which no mention is made by Lowndes. As these 
quartoes are well known, and not scarce, I am at 
a loss how to account for their omission. 
Morris Jonas. 


Guiasses.—What is the meaning of 
this inscription on the bowl of a plain wine-glass 
of about 1750 7— 

“ Fuller and Brown 
Ihe 394,” 
And of this one round the foot of another wine- 
glass of about the same time 7— 
* Rn Bullock 434 m 296 9 m 162—8 m 747—575.” 


Both glasses were obtained lately in Norwich. 
Apert HarrsHorye. 


Herriooms.—I am at present engaged in put- 
ting together notes on this subject, and shall be 
much obliged to any correspondents of ‘N. & Q.’ 
who will help me by giving authentic particulars 
of such as are known to them. 

B. Frorence ScaRLetr. 


Tompstone Cravertnc Cuurcnyarp.—Can 
any one tell me the history of an old tombstone in 
Clavering Churchyard, Essex, out of which a large 
ash tree has grown? L. Cranmer Brna, 


Tae Gate Hovse Prison, WesTMINSTER.— 
Where are the records of this prison now to be 
found? I wish to see particularly the list of per- 
sons imprisoned there in 1720. Under whose 
jurisdiction was it placed? when first a prison ? 
when ceased as such ? and when pulled down ? 

Mason. 

29, Emperor's Gate, S.W. 


Cockrosters is the name of a hamlet between 
Barnet and Enfield, unmentioned, so far as I can 
see, in Mr. Thorne’s ‘ Handbook to the Environs 
of London.’ What is the significance and what 
the origin of the name ? ) eA 


Catuerine Hourroy.—In her obituary notice in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine (1846, N.S., vol. xxv. 
p. 436) it is stated that Miss Hutton “ produced 
more than twenty years since ‘A History of the 
Queens of England, Consort and Regnant, from 
the Norman Conquest downward.’” I have been 
unable to discover any trace of this work, and 
should be glad to know any further particulars of 
it. Possibly it still remains in manuscript. 

G. F. R. B. 

Apostoticat Successioy.—I have no wish to 
introduce theological discussion into the pages of 
*N. & Q.,’ but I am anxious for an answer to a 
simple question. I have heard it asserted again 
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and again that some time between the years 1820 
and 1835 a bishop of the Church of England stated, 
in some charge or book that he issued, that the 
belief in the doctrine of the apostolic succession 
was an opinion that went out with the Nonjurors. 
Who was the bishop who said this; and where 
shall I find the passage where it occurs ? ro 
ON. 


Mr. Rosxin’s Pozms.—These were collected in 
1850, and issued in one volume. Can any of your 
readers inform me where the following poems first 
appeared 

: “I weary for the torrent leaping.” 

The Avalanche. “se 

Ehrensbreitstein. 

The Emigration of the Sprites. 

Good Night. 

On Adéle, by Moonlight. 

The Gipsies. 

The Exile of St. Helena. 

Charitie. 

Mont Blanc Revisited. 

And if any one could tell me on what pages of 
‘Friendship’s Offering,’ 1843-4, and Heath’s ‘ Book 
of Beauty,’ 1845-6, Mr. Ruskin’s poems were 
printed I should be greatly obliged. 
J. P. Smart, Jun. 
5, Mount View Road, Crouch Hill, N, 


Bownam Famity.—Major Payne Fisher, in his 
* Catalogue of Tombs, Monuments, &c., in Old St. 
Paul's’ (privately printed in 1684), referring to the 
vomb of William Bonham (who died in 1628), late 
vintner of London, son of Thomas Bonham, of 
Stanway, in the county of Essex, remarks :— 

“This Thomas Bonham (father of the said William) 
was the son of Thomas Bonham, Esq., and Sheriff of the 
same County in the reign of Henry VIII, In which 
County this family (as I am informed) is still extant. 
And here have been men of his name of good remark in 
the counties of Buckingham, Warwick, Wilts, and Hants, 
in which last County is there a person of both name and 
sirname, living in good estate and paralel esteem, vide 
Mr. Thomas Bonham, of Westmean, co, Southampton, 
Gentleman, who bears the same coat as was borne by 
those ancient Bonhams. 

“Which coat was borne by Thomas Bonham, Sheriff 
of Wilts, temp. Richard II., and Thomas Bonham, Sheriff 
of Wilts, temp. Henry IV., Walter Bonham, Sheriff of 
Wilts, temp, Edward IV., Thomas Bonham, Sheriff of 
Wilts, temp. Henry VIII., and John Bonham, Sheriff of 
Wilts, temp. Edward VI.” 


I should be much obliged for information respect- 
ing the pedigree, place of residence, &c., of these 

iltshire Bonhams, and I should also be glad to 
learn from which branch of the family Thomas 
Bonham, of Westmean, prang. 


RED T, Everitt. 
High Street, Portsmouth, 


Caatnam.—Is there anything to show 
that Lord Chatham translated the speech of 
Pericles in Smith’s Thucydides ? 

C, A. Warp. 


Heratpic.—I have noticed in the north aisle of 
Worcester Cathedral the monument of a bishop 
with his coat of arms showing those of the see on 
the sinister side of the shield. None of the officials 
who were on duty could give me any explanation 
of this singular departure from the laws and rules 
of heraldry. Per! some of your readers can 
throw light upon it. J. Baewawt, 

Water Orton, 


Tae Late Rev. T. S. Evans, Canon or Dor- 
HAM.—(1) An obituary notice of this most distin- 
guished scholar, in the Atheneum of June 1, says 
that he was in the habit of turning the Times into 
Greek iambics. Are any specimens preserved ? 

(2) Was the Canon’s version of Tennyson's 
* Oenone’ published ? 

(3) Was he the author of an edition* of ‘Mother 
Hubbard,’ with notes burlesquing the old heavy 
notes on classical authors? In the long defunct 
Cambridge University Magazine, i. 74, there is a 
version into excellent Latin elegiacs of the time- 
honoured ditty. Would this be by Prof. Paley? 

(4) I have lately re-perused Ma@npuaroyovia, to 
which there has been allusion in various obituary 
notices of Canon Evans. There used to be a tradi- 
tion in Cambridge that it was written in the Senate 
House, the bill of fare there provided not being to 
the author’s taste. The poem was published in 
1839 ; the high terms of approval pronounced by 
Bishop Butler may be most emphatically re-echoed 
in 1889. 

(5) The Canon’s lines on ‘ Haymaking’ first ap- 

in the Camb. Univ. Mag., ii. 255. Other 
ines from his pen may be seen in the Journal of 
Philology, v. 307. There appears, by the way, to 
be a mistake of “1837” for 1834 or 1835 as the 
date of entry at St. John’s, Cambridge. Graduat- 
ing in 1839, residence must have begun in 1834 
or 1835. P. J. F. Ganrtition, 

1, Montpellier Terrace, Cheltenham. 


Smaxspeare tx St. Heren’s. (See 3° S. viii. 
318.)—‘ N. & Q.’ long ago published an account of 
an indenture, copied from an American genea- 
logical dictionary, showing that Shakespeare in 
1598 was taxed in the parish of St. Helen, Bishops- 
gate. It also stated that that indenture had been 
first brought to light by Joseph Hunter, and printed 
in his ‘ New Illustrations of Shak ?in 1845. 
Mr. Hunter does not mention where he found the 
indenture. Where was it? To several names 
as well as Shakespeare’s the syllables ‘‘Affid.” are 

refixed. What is their meaning? The name of 
bert Spri is followed by the characters 
“son? Ts the meaning that his property was 
valued at 301? If so, why is not a valuation 
placed after all names ? ames D. Borie. 
Madison, Wis., U.S. 


* Cambridge, W. P, Grant, 1837. 
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Craw: Currcu.—In Grimm’s ‘ Dictionary’ (by 
Hildebrand) mention is made of “ Brem. klauen, 
wind laufen, sich fort machen (wie Engl. claw 
away; vgl. Engl. claw ‘eilig arbeiten.’” I do not 
find in English dictionaries any such sense given 
as to make off with haste, or to work with haste, 
although I have some faint notion of having heard 
it. Can any one help me? 

Clitch—An anonymous slip, dated 1863, tells 
me that “this verb is used in the Western Coun- 
ties of England in the transitive sense of stick to- 

,—as clitch these papers, 7. ¢., gum them to- 
gether.” Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me 
where this expression is used, and give particulars? 
A similar use occurs in the ‘Dispute betwene Mary 
and the Cross’ (of c. 1305), L. 410, where Mary 
says, “Cros, when Crist on pe was cliht,” i.¢., 
on, fixed, stuck, J. A. H. Murray. 

01 


Daryep.—Can any of your contributors give the 
meaning of the word darned in the annexed ex- 
tract from a book on the Gunpowder Plot }— 

“Although divers of the King’s Proclamations were 
posted down after these Traitors, with all the speed pos- 
sible, declaring the odiousness of that bloudy attempt, 
the necessity to have Percy preserved alive, if it had 
been possible, and the assembly together of that rightly 
damned crew, now no more darned conspirators, but 
open and avowed Rebels,” &c.—P. 64. 

The first edition of this book was published soon 
after the discovery of the plot ; the second (the 
one I have) in 1679, edited by Thomas, Bishop of 
Lincoln, who states that the first edition had been 
diligently sought for by 
“many Pious and Learned Persons but, (above 70 yeres 
having passed since the first impression,) they found it 
not, and, therefore, to satisfie their Desires and supply 
that Defect it was thought convenient, and (as the con- 
dition of the Kingdom now stands, or staggers) necessary 
to Re-print it.” 

Has the old form of darned any connexion with 
the present American word ? A. W. 


Sir Davin Linpsay’s ‘ Worxs.’—I should be 
much obliged if any one would tell me all the edi- 
tions of Sir David Lindsay’s ‘Works.’ Those I 

y know are 1559, 1568, 1571, 1574, 1578, 
1592, 1597, 1604, 1610, 1614, 1634, 1648, 1696, 
1709, 1720, and 1776, which are enumerated in 
the ‘Lives of the Lindsays.’ I also know of the 
1871 edition. Will any one fill up the hiatus ? 

La&uivs, 


Sim Hector McLeay anp Briar or Castie- 
RILL.— Under date June 5, 1745, the following 
in the chronicle of the 

man’s Magazine ear (vol, xv. 

330). year ( 
“Sir Hector McLean, his servant, and Mr. Blair of 
bill, were taken into custody at Edinburgh, being 
newly come from France, on suspicion of bearing com- 


missions in the French service, and other treasonable 
practices, and after examination by the lord advocate 
and solicitor general were committed for high treaso 
Sir Hector to the castle, Mr, Blair to the city gaol an 
the servant to the cannon-gate, They were pee A afew 
days after to London,” 


Is there any record of the fate of these three? 
Is anything known of the family to which Mr. 
Blair belonged ? Jouyson Balty. 

The Vicarage, South Shields, 


oF Quotations WANTED. — 


If every man’s internal care 
Were written on his brow, 
How many would our pity share 
Who raise our envy now, 
HERBERT, 
Unanswered yet the prayer your lips have pleaded, 
In agony of heart, these many years. 
J. Spraaaox, 
To tell thy miseries will no comfort bree 
Men help thee most who think thou hast least need. 
His spurs of steel were sair to tide, 
And frae her fore feet flew the *~ ne 


Replies, 


BURLINGTON: ST, STEPHEN'S, WALBROOK. 
(7® S. vii. 469 ; viii. 54.) 

Whatever — be the value of the Lord 
Burlington anecdote, there are no chronological 
difficulties in the way of its acceptance. St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, was not one of the so- 
called “fifty new churches”—fifty in plan, but not 
half that number in execution—and it belongs 
not to the eighteenth, but to the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The first stone was laid October 16, 1672, 
and the church was completed in 1679. I need 
not say that the artist was Sir Christopher Wren, 
who died in 1723, at the age of ninety-one, having 
long before ceased from any professional work. 
The praise lavished on St. Stephen’s is certainly 
somewhat exaggerated, and the first feeling on 
entering a building of which one has heard so 
much will probably be that of disappointment, 
especially since the recent alterations, particularly 
the removal of the old pewing, which have in- 
flicted so grievous a wrong on Wren’s design. We 
know that Wren disliked pews, and wished for 
benches in his churches, but was beaten by the 

w-openers, “There is no stemming the tide of 

rofit,” he writes, “and the advantage of Pew- 
openers” (‘ Parentalia,’ p. 321). But not being 
able to have his own way, like a wise man, he 
made the best of it, and, with his consummate 
architectural genius, converted the pews into a 
stately stylobate, from which the columns of his 
churches rise, their white stone contrasting well 
with the rich dark oak of the woodwork. This 
carefully considered feature is destroyed by the 
removal or lowering of the pews, which causes the 
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tall, plain, 7 omy stumps on which the columns 
stand, which Wren meant to hide, to be painfully 
obtrusive, making the columns look more “stalky” 
than they really are. Many of Wren’s best works 
are being thus irretrievably spoiled in the unceas- 
ing raid against pews and galleries by men who, 
while they sneer at the coarseness of Wren’s detail, 
have none of Wren’s exquisite sense of harmony 
and proportion, But although St. Stephen’s is not 
that consummate marvel of architectural beauty 
that some have represented, it is certainly a very 
charming interior, and even in its mutilated state, 
in Mr. Fergusson’s words, “ there is a cheerfulness, 
an elegance, and appropriateness about the in- 
terior which pleases every one.” Far as it may 
be “from their ordinary walks,” even the “ culti- 
vated people” Miss Busx speaks of might find 
themselves repaid if they condescended so far as 
to visit that remote region which contains not only 
St. Stephen’s, but the Mansion House, the Royal 
Exchange, and the Bank within a stone’s throw of 
Epmunp VENABLES. 
join. 


As the present church had been opened in 1679. 
I submit there was time for it to have become 
famous, and even copied by some Italian, before 
Lord Burlington travelled. In proof of the above 
date, Elmes’s ‘ Life of Wren’ gives at p. 388 this 
vestry entry, as preserved in Ward's ‘ Lives of the 
Gresham Professors,’ p. 104 :— 

“ August 24, 1679, Ordered that a present of twenty 
guineas be made to the lady of Sir Christopher Wren, 
as a testimony of the regard the parish has for the great 
care and skill that Sir Christopher Wren showed in the 
rebuilding of our church,” 

He had, I believe, nothing to do with any of the 
fifty “Queen Anne’s churches” proposed thirty 
years later. Of his own fifty-eight (including but 
one in the provinces, at Northampton, and one 
other outside London walls, in Piccadilly) Wal- 
brook is the indisputable gem ; but wholly for 
plan and general proportions, not for those of 
columns, entablature, or any detail, all of which 
may be inferior to those in others of his works. 
An early prototype, which he can hardly, however, 
have heard of, is St. Fosca at Torcello. In our 
own time Allom’s small Gothic cruciform church 
at Highbury copies the main arrangement, as do 
several later ones more or less approximately. 

E. L. 


Dates are useful things occasionally. Although 
St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, was designed by Wren 
(and in the opinion of many is his masterpiece), it 
was not built under the provisions of the Act of 
1709. The first stone was laid in 1672, and the 
church was completed in 1679, so that there was 
oad of time for the building to become known 

re Lord Burlington’s visit to Italy. 
Epwarp H. M.A. 
Hastings Corporation Reference Library, 


Hazine viii. 68).—We say “ As mad as 
a March hare,” and the Germans use some com- 
pounds and derivatives of the word hase, a hare, in 
a similar way, ¢.g., Hilpert, sub. v., gives 

“ Hasen-fatt, figuratively and in vulgar language, he 
is a fool, Hasen-fuss, fig., a 
hare-brained, ridiculous fellow. Hasen-fussig, fig., play- 
ful, waguish, hare-brained. Hasen-kopf, hase-wits, a silly, 
hare-brained fellow. Haseldnt (in tamiliar language), 
jester, buffoon, droll. Haseln (allied to Aase in fam, 
language), (1) to play, to trifle, to jest ; (2) v. tr., einen, 
to make a fool of any one, to banter, to mock any one.” 
Hence the verb to haze. In the jest-books printed 
in Germany in the seventeenth century the term is 
Latinized, and ludicrous dissertations composed 
upon the subject. For example, in the ‘ Nuge 
Venales,’ 1648, p. 99, we find “ Theses de Hasione 
et Hasibili Qualitate, de quibus sub presidio Fabii 
Stengleri Leporini, respondente Lepido Capitone, 
Pro gradu in eadem facultate assumendo disputa- 
bitur,” derived from another set printed 1593, and 
earlier, in quarto, which theses illustrate the use 
of the word as applied by = 

. E. Bucgreyr. 

My old partner, who served his time at sea, 
always spoke of giving a man “a good hazing” 
when he meant he had been finding fault with his 
doings, &c. H. J. A. 

(Other contributors are thanked for replies. } 


Lissa Mepat (7 §. viii. 7).—It was in the 
year 1757 that, after the convention of Closter- 
Seven, “even the impassive Chesterfield cried in 
despair, ‘ We are no longer a nation.’” The elder 
Pitt, however, being recalled to undertake the con- 
trol of our foreign policy, gave Frederick the Great 
a firm and energetic support. “The English 
minister poured subsidy upon subsidy into 
Frederick’s exhausted treasury” (see Green’s 
‘Short History ’) and that monarch’s victories were 
thus felt to also ours; doubtless hence the 
medal. 

According to ‘ Chronological Annals of the War” 
(1763), on December 5, 1757, Frederick, near 
Leuthen, 

“obtained a most amazing victory, and pursued the 
Austrians as far as Lissa......In thie, and the following 
days of pursuit, the Austrians lost 307 officers and 21,500 
soldiers made prisoners, besides 116 pieces of cannon, 51 
colours and standards, and 4,000 waggons of ammunition 
and baggage taken...... December 20, The city of Breslau 
surrender’d to the King of Prussia, and the garrison of 
near 14,000 men......were made prisoners of war.”— 


P, 31 
J. F. 

Liverpool, 

No English troops appear to have taken part in 
this battle, for of which see Smollett's 
‘ History of England’ and Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick the 
Great.’ But the medal may be a part of the general 
enthusiasm which then prevailed in England for 
the “Protestant Hero,” as that not very religious 
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n was called. Carlyle has a very characteristic 
escription of a mug made at Worcester in 1757, 
after this victory, which he terms “a Pottery- 
apotheosis of Friedrich.” Smollett states that 
over ten thousand prisoners were taken from the 
imperialists. Epwarp H. Marswatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


This is not a rare medal. The equestrian figure 
is that of Frederick, King of Prussia, It com- 
memorates the victory of Lissa and the subsequent 
capture of Breslau, where Capt. Sprecher was com- 
= to surrender, after a siege of twelve days, on 

mber 19, 1757. See ‘ Medallic Illustrations,’ 
by Messrs. Hawkins, Franks, and Grueber, vol. ii. 
p. 685. G. F. R. B. 


Rownet (7" viii. 24, 76).— 
She stoop’d her by the runnel's side. 
Scott, ‘Marmion,’ canto vi. 30. 
Bubbling runnels joined the sound. 
Collins, ‘ The Passions.’ 
J. Dixon. 


In the quotation from Tennyson’s ‘Claribel,’ at 
p. 76, Mr, Penny writes “fledgling throstle.” In 
the only editions I can at the moment refer to— 
the ten-volume Cabinet Edition of 1875 and the 
single-volume edition of 1880—is printed “ callow 
throstle.” Has the phrase been altered since 1830; 
or has Mr, Penny made a slip in copying? 

Evcene 


Tuomas A Kempis (7" §. viii. 125).—The 
explanation that Thomas a Kempis is “‘ probably 
nothing more than a corruption or contraction of 
Thomas at Kempen” is wrong. And it is un- 
necessary to use the word ‘‘ probably” when we 
know all about it for certain. Mr. Bardsley made 
the same mistake years ago, when he told us that 
George a Green meant George at Green (‘ Eng. 
Surnames,’ third edition, p. 111), and went on to 
tell us that Thomas a Becket is for Thomas atte 
Becket, i.¢, the streamlet. It is almost too 
absurd ; for no one calls a cat a ca, or a hat aha; 
then why should at become af And why do not 
people reason ? 

A Of course, a is short for of, as in “ what’s o'clock,” 

man o’ war,” “John a Gaunt.” And the whole 
matter is worked out in Murray’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 
p. 3, col. 3, admirably and fully. It makes me 
ashamed of my countrymen to observe how fre- 
quently Dr. Murray’s work is snubbed by bein 
left unconsulted; and it seems altogether too bad 
that writers should take such pains to set wrong, 
for the hundredth time, what he (it ought to be 
once for all) has set right. 

Watrer W. Sxear. 


Henry Hallam, in his ‘Literature of Europe,’ 
1873, refers to the reputed author of ‘ De Imita- 


tione Christi’ as “Thomas von Kempen or a 


Kempis”; and W. D. Adams, in his ‘ Dictionary 

of Literature,’ expresses the opinion that A’ Kem- 
is ought properly to be called “ Thomas Hamer- 
en of Kempen.” Henry Geratp Hors. 
Freegrove Road, N. 


Scors (7* S. viii. 87).—Mr. P. Maxwett having 
a Scots name, and presumably having some experi- 
ence of “crooning ower some auld Scots sonnet,” 
ought to know a little more about the national ad- 
jective. Scots plural of Scot, and Scots adjective, are, 
as Cobbett says, “‘ the same combination of letters, 
but they are not the same word.” The old native 
form of the adjective was Scoitis=the southern 
Scottish; by later reduction to a monosyllable 
these became respectively Scots and Scotch. Many 
Scotsmen naturally prefer the native form to the 
English equivalent ‘‘ Scotchmen.” The northern 
adjective ending -is is well known also in Inglis, 
later Ingles= English. Scotsmen very properly 
have given up their form Inglismen or Inglesmen 
in favour of Englishmen, which their neighbours 
prefer, and may expect with equal courtesy to be 
called by the name which they prefer. Similar ad- 
—— are the older Scotch Denis, later Dence, 

anish, and Eris, later Irish. 

A Scorsman. 

The perplexity of a student of English may be 
pardoned when he finds the equanimity of another 
English-speaking person disturbed by the adjectival 
use of Scots,a form in use at least from the days of 
Elizabeth and Shakespeare. Because -ish is the 
more usual adjectival formative in such cases—and 
he has Scottish as an alternative— would he eschew 
that of French and take to Francish or Frankish ? 
Must Italian become Italish, or with the German 
Italianish? Or because we speak substantively 
of the Hollander, are we in future to speak of the 
Italier or Italianer, and of the Finner ? Our over- 
sea cousins speak of the Englisher, but with us 
our adjectival English becomes a collective noun 
in “the English”; are we, therefore, to speak thus 
collectively of ‘‘the Danish” or “the Germanish”? 
Or, on similar principles, are we to reduce to rule 
and uniformity our be, is,and was, our has, have, and 
had? When all these irregularities and others are 
shaven off we may have a world’s Volapiik, or at 
least an improved Aryan, but we shall not have 
the speech of Shakespeare and Milton, nor even 
that of Mr. Maxwe t's father. 

Br. Nicwotson. 


The adjective Scots, from Scottisc, is etymologic- 
ally correct. See Dr. Murray's explanation of it 
in ‘N. & Q.,’ 6" S, xi. 90; and op. x. 526 and xi. 
194. Tuomas BaYne. 

Helensburgh, N.B. 


Roox=Simpteton §. vii. 423, 476).—I 
would, for reasons that the reader will at once see, 
add one of Jonson’s uses of this word that I had 
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forgotten. In ‘The Poetaster,’ 1602, I. i, the 
father of Ovid, having heard that he had written 
* Medea,’ a tragedy, swears by his household gods 
that if he comes to the hearing of it he will add 
one more tragic part, and continues :— 

“ What? shall I have my son a Stager now? an Enghle 
for Players? a Gull? a e? a Shot-clog? to make 
suppers, and bee laught at?” 

Next I would add, in confirmatory proof of my 
suggestion that it was thus used in English, on 
the same grounds that the Italians call a chatterer 
or prater “una cornacchia,” the following, from 
*Tell-Trothes New-Yeares Gift,’ N. Sh. 8. ed., 
p- 13, “‘ But after calling his wittes together (of 
which he had no small neede being mated with two 
such rookes)”; while in the margin is, “ They are 
| [rojokes for | [their trou | [bl]ing tongs.” One 
might also quote the Second Lord’s speech, ‘ All’s 
Well,’ IV. i. 19, “Chough’s language, gabble 
enough, and good enough.” Chapman, in his 
* May Day,’ II. ii, also uses rook in this sense. 
Br. Nicwotson. 


Rorair (7" viii. 49).—In ‘Junius Etymo- 


logicum Anglicanum’ there are allusions to 
“ Rother idem cum Rudder.” 
Constance 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Batpaccutno §, viii. 28).—I suppose this 
word is related to Arab. baldat, a city, and that 
the Arabic name could be applied to various cities. 
It sometimes means Mecca, and sometimes Con- 
stantinople, according to Richardson. Florio’s 
* Ital. Dictionary’ has the curious entry, “ Bald- 
acca, Baldacco, an alehouse, a taphouse, a tipling- 
house, a taverne ; it was woont to be the name of 
an Inne in Florence. It is taken in an ill sence 
for Babylon, or the whore of Babylon.” This men- 
tion of Babylon is probably the origin of Dr. 
Tristram’s mistake. The place really meant in 
connexion with the stuff for canopies was, however, 
Bagdad. We can hardly have a better authority 
for this than Devic. See his ‘Supplement’ to 
Littré’s ‘ French Dictionary,’ which is certainly one 
of the most valuable works on the etymologies of 
Oriental words, Watter W. Sxear. 


According to Du Cange this word comes from 
the name of Babylon, Baldacco, not from Bagdad. 
The former was immemorially famous for its rich 
woven fabrics (Joshua vii. 21). The costly and 
coveted material, a sort of tapestry or embroidery, 
with warp and woof of silk and gold thread and of 
“* divers” precious colours, was carried westward in 
the way of trade, and was named after the place 
that produced it, Baldakinus or Baudequinus, and 
otherwise ; so that it became acommon mercantile 
word. Its great beauty and costliness caused it to 
be used for altar coverings, for vestments of kings 
and priests, and it became also an architectural 


form and term. The popes’ canopy or curtain, 
carried over them in processions (like their eastern 
rival’s umbrella), was made of precious Baldachinus, 
and was called by the name of the stuff of which it 
was made, Baldacchino, and architects assumed the 
term for canopies of stone and wood over altars, 
Thus there has been a threefold transference of name, 
from the country to the material, from the material 
to the structure made from it, and from a textile 
fabric to erections of wood and stone. 
W. F. Hozsow. 
Temple Ewell, Dover, 


In the ‘Vocabolario degli Accademici della 
Crusca,’ amongst other definitions given of “ Bald- 
acchino,” is “ pannus sericus Babylonicus.” 

Constance Russet. 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


In connexion with this query, it may be con- 
sidered worthy of attention that, in the Middle 
Ages, and even later, Babylon and Bagdad were 
names which were used for one and the same place. 
The site of ancient Babylon was left desolate, and 
Heylyn, in his ‘ Cosmographie’ (1657), writing of 
Seleucia, situated “about 40 miles more North 
than Babylon,” says that it robbed the latter not 
** onely of its power and greatness, but also of its 
very name; being called Babylon in some of the 
antient Authors...... But this Supplanter was in 
time brought to ruin also, and Bagdad, a new cit 
raised from the ruins of it” (p. 786). Moreri’s 
‘ Dict.’ (1694) states that the situation of Bagdad 
“ destroys the Opinion of those that call it Babylon 
eopeos (as it) is upon the Tigris, where Seleucia 
stood ”; and there can be no doubt that Bagdad is 
the place referred to in the following extract from 
one of Sir William Monson’s ‘ Naval Tracts,’ pub- 
lished in Churchill’s ‘ Voyages and Travels ’ (1704): 
“Babylon stands upon the River Tygris, which 
falls into the River of Euphrates; it is a great 
thoroughfare” (vol. iii. p. 426). I do not find 
Baldach used as a name for Babylon, but it is 
applied to either the ruined city of Susa or the 
province of Susiana in Sir Thomas Herbert’s 
* Travels begun in 1626,’ contained in Harris’s 
* Voyages and Travels’ (1705), at vol. i. p. 437. 
Trench, ‘On Words’ (ed., 1861), has “ The ‘ balda- 
chin’ from ‘ Baldacco,’ the Italian name of Bagdad,” 
&e. J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

The “great weight” of ‘‘Dr. Murray’s name” 
may be relieved of all responsibility with regard to 
this word; for the derivation quoted for it by 
Avon. from the ‘ New Dictionary’ is to be found 
in any number of good Italian and French diction- 
aries of a long range of dates. The former of 
these seem to be chargeable with the strange con- 
fusion between Bagdad and Babylon which Anoy. 
points out. As the later Italian dictionaries are at 
pains themselves to rectify this confusion, and to 
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point out that it was Bagdad that gave the name 
to the rich fabric from which the baldacchino was 
nominated, it is not my concern to trace out how 
it arose; but the La Crusca of so late a date as 
1729 gives as the Latin equivalent of baldacchino, 
“ mappula, pannus sericus Babylonicus.” The con- 
fasion is accentuated by its breaking out in the 
derivation of another word, gualdrapa, formed by 
renversement from baldracca, corrupted from bald- 
acca and baldacco, Baldacca is explained in one of 
the old dictionaries as a “contrada e osteria di 
Firenze in cui contorni abitano femmine di mondo.” 
The name of this ill-famed locality, clearly derived 
from Babylon, and not from Bagdad, seems to 
have passed on both to other houses of ill-fame 
and to their denizens generally. R. H. Busx. 


There is no doubt that baldacco, from which the 
cloth woven of gold thread and silk derived its 
name (which, from its use for the portable canopy 
borne over the Host or shrines in processions, has 
given rise tothe title baldacchino for the fixed canopy 
over an altar), is the Old Italian name for Bagdad. 
Some of the earlier geographers having erroneously 
identified Bagdad with the old city of Babylon, 
the confusion to which your correspondent refers 
has arisen. See Diez, ‘ Etymol. Dict. of the Ro- 
mance Languages’; Littré, ‘ Dictionarie.’ 

E. VENABLES, 

Heaven : Heavens (7* §. viii. 25).—Although 
the singular form is used in the account of the 
Ascension, as well as in that of our Lord’s return 
to earth, His actual presence is referred to in the 
plaral Tovs ovpavovs (Acts xii. 56), at the martyr- 

m ofS. Stephen. In this, as in the preceding 
verse, the usual custom appears to be reversed, the 
singular form being translated “heaven” and the 
plural “ the heavens,” both in the Authorized and in 
the Revised Version. J. Foster Patmer, 

Chelsea, S.W. 


Ayprew, A Jew (7™ viii. 48).—For the Jew 
Andreas in Roger Bacon, see ‘Histoire Littéraire 
de la France,’ t. xxvii. p. 583. A. N. 


Burrock (7 §. viii. 46).—As the article on 
this word in the ‘ New English Dictionary’ was in 
substance mine, I ask permission to show that the 
conjecture there offered is not disproved by the 
facts mentioned in Dr. Furnivauu’s note. The 
burrock of modern dictionaries, explained as “a 
small dam or weir,” is taken from Kennet’s edition 
of Cowel’s ‘Interpreter’ (1701). Kennet gives 
burrock (with an explanation) as the rendering of 
burrochium, which be found in legal documents, 
and which is a Latinized form of the Old French 
bourroiche. But this word really meant a wicker- 
work contrivance for catching fish, like an eel-pot, 
not, as Kennet thought, a “dam or weir” on which 
such contrivances were placed. My surmise was 


that Kennet’s burrock was simply his own Angli- | this 


cizing of the Latin word. I thought it quite pos- 
sible that the French bourroiche might at some 
earlier date have been adopted into English (of 
course with its original meaning), but it seemed 
needless to mention this possibility in the absence 
of any evidence that the adoption had actually 
taken place. The passage translated in Riley's 
‘Memorials’ (unfortunately the Latin original is 
not given), which I regret not to have seen until 
too late, seems to show that burroke was used as 
English in the fourteenth century. But the matter 
is not quite certain, for we find Anglo-French as 
well as English words in the text of our Latin 
documents of that period. However, I should not 
be surprised to meet with more unequivocal evi- 
dence of the early English use of the word ; but, 
until proof is shown to the contrary, I should still 
be inclined to think that Kennet’s burrock was a 
new adaptation from Latin, not a continuation 
of the older word. Of course this is not certain, 
three other hypotheses being possible: (1) that 
Kennet found the word in some older document 
written in English ; (2) that the word was still in 
use in Kennet’s time, but had changed its mean- 
ing ; (3) that it was in use in its original sense, 
but that Kennet was misinformed as to its mean- 
ing. Perhaps some of your correspondents may 
be able to furnish information which may throw 
light on the history of the word in English. 

The Old French bourroiche, “ fishing-basket,” 
seems to have some connexion with bourriche, 
meaning a sort of hamper. It is phonetically pos- 
sible that bourroiche may descend from a provincial 
Latin word beginning with butr-, and it seems 
noteworthy that the Spanish synonym (“ basket 
made of osiers for fishing,” Neuman and Baretti) 
is butron or buitron, though these forms apparently 
point back to an original bulir-, from which the 
French word could not directly proceed. 

Henry 

6, Worcester Gardens, Clapham Common. 


Riscounter (7 §. viii. 28).—Is it not likely 
that riscounter was a misprint for discounter ? 
J. F. Manseren, 
Liverpool. 


‘Town Mouse ayp Country Mouse’ (7 §. 
viii. 127).—Liprarian will find this in ‘ Poems 
by the Earl of Hallifax,’ London, Jacob Tonson, 
1750, where it is headed ‘‘ The Hind and the Pan- 
ther, transversed to the Story of the Country 
Mouse and the City Mouse. Written in con- 
janction with Mr. Prior.” It is exceedingly im- 
portant, both as a parody of Dryden’s ‘ Hind and 
the Panther’ ae as a refutation of his ~~ 
arguments. it does not a in my copy 0! 
Prior’s ‘ Poems,’ dated 1754. Lord 
lifax wrote the larger portion. 

Is there any resemblance or connexion between 
is poem and one called ‘The Uplandis Mous 
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and the Burges Mous’? I havea note that the 
latter was written by Robert Henrysoun before 
1508, but I have failed to find it. Henrysoun, or 
Henderson, was a Scotch poet, I believe. 
Watter Hamitron. 


This satire on Dryden’s ‘Hind and Panther’ 
was written by Charles Montague, afterwards 
Karl of Halifax, and Matthew Prior. It will be 
found in “The Poetical Works of...... Charles, 
. late Earl of Halifax...... London, 1716.” 

Epwarp M. BorraJo. 
The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


LrpraRiAN may bunt in vain in the many editions 
of Mat. Prior for this poem, and for a reason, 
viz., it was not written by Mat. Prior. It was 
written by Pope, and will be found in ‘ Imitations 
of Horace,’ book ii. satire vi. I remember Disraeli, 
with whom it was a favourite, quoting on several 
occasions, “For your d—d stucco has no chink.” 
Pope says that Prior told the story, but.in con- 
versation. Pope versified it. The final couplet 
has lived, and will live. 

Fraser of Ledeclune Bt. 

Various correspondents confound this with ‘The 
Mice,’ a different poem, which appears in most editions 
of Prior’s works. Mr. N. E. Rosson, of Herrington, 
Sunderland, and Mx. M. Dorey say the correct title is 
‘The Hind and the Panther transversed to the Story of 
the Country Mouse and the City Mouse.’ It is in ‘State 
Poems Continued from the Time of O. Cromwell,’ 1697, 
and is bound up with vol. iii. of ‘Poems on Several Oc- 
casions,’ by Matthew Prior, Esq., 1727, second edition, 
12mo. MR. Rosson offers to lend this to our corre- 
for whom also Mr, J. THompson, Fellside 

illa, Penrith, has copied the poem from memory. } 


Prpicrers Wanrtep (7" S. viii. 108).—I think 
the most complete set of Stewart pedigrees is in 
— of Thomas Culleton, of Cranbourne 

treet, W. They are the result of extensive searches 
made for families of the name. This I learn from 
my own personal application. S. or K. 


For the ‘ Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart.,’ see the Transactions of 
the Royal Historical Society, 1877. 

Everarp Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 

W. L. will find lists of printed pedi of the 
families of Stewart, Stenton, Mar- 
shall’s ‘ Genealogists’ Guide to Printed Pedigrees,’ 
second edition, 8vo, Lond., 1885 (Bell & Sons). 

Vicars. 

§. viii. 128).—It is not safe 
to infer from such an authority as ‘The School of 
Recreation’ that the match-lock survived as a 
military weapon in England until 1701. The little 
book in question is one of the catchpenny class of 

ublications which were hawked about the country 
pedlers, and reprinted again and again, in the 
same as the various editions became ex- 


hausted. The earliest edition that I have seen 
bears date 1684, the last, according to ‘ Bib. Pisc.,’ 
is just a century later (1784) ; and as the passage 
—z Mr. Hopextin with the date 1701 ap- 
pears verb. et lit. in a copy dated 1732, now before 
me, it probably continued to be printed until 1784, 
when the mateh-lock must have been finally hung 
up on the walls of armouries as a curiosity. 
Pitteraroes, “cannon perriers, unde pierriers, 
pedreros, pattereroes, were chambered pieces for 
throwing stones” (Grose). See Fosbroke’s ‘ Encyc. 
of Antiquities,’ ii. 823. AtFrEeD WALLIs, 


A pitteraro was a small gun working upon a 
outed. Falconer has the couplet (I quote from 
memory) :— 

While peteraroes swell with infant rage, 
Prepared, though small, with fury to engage. 
Gallant little peteraroes C. B. 


The pederaro doubtless in early days of artillery 
was used for discharging stone balls. But it was 
also used with iron shot so lately as the middle of 
the last century. Smollett, who had served on 
board a man-of-war, and been in action, tells us in 
‘ Peregrine Pickle’ that Commodore Trunnion de- 
fended his garrison with peteraroes ; and I remem- 
ber, when a boy at Westminster School, that the 
park guns which were fired on occasions of vic- 
tories still went by the name of peteraroes. They 
had much degenerated, for they were stout cylinders 
of iron, only about a foot long, not formidable to 
an enemy; but with a small charge of powder, 
and a tompion, or wooden plug, hammered into the 
mouth, they made plenty of noise, which was all 
that was required. J. Carrick Moore, 


Royat Lepers (7" §. viii. 108).—There is, I 
think, no doubt that Henry IV. of England and 
Robert Bruce were lepers. About Henry IIL. I 
am not sure. But I have tried to discover any 
authority for what I am quite sure that I read 
some years ago—but where I cannot remember— 
that Adelicia of Louvaine, second wife to Henry I., 
became a leper, and that that was the real reason 
why, when a happy wife and mother, she left her 
second husband, William de Albini, to whom she 
was tenderly attached, and entered a convent. Miss 
Strickland makes no mention of it, and considers 
her conduct quite unaccountable. I should be glad 
if any one can confirm or contradict my memory. 

Cuartotre G, 

St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 

Dr. Simpson, the celebrated anesthetic physician, 
wrote an almost exhaustive article, ‘Leprosy and 
Leper Hospitals,’ for the Edinburgh Medical and 
Surgical Journal, v. 56. He cites instances, 4. ¢., 
Henry IIL, said to be a leper, and Henry IV., and 
that the disease appeared to have been in the 
Angevin family. Henry IV., according to Lam- 
barde, came toa “stone house in Bermondsey to 
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be cured of the leprosy,” and while there gave the 
Bermondsey monks a charter. They, however, 
failed to cure him, and he died the following year. 
A leprosery, or hospital, had been there long before, 
and was managed, no doubt, by the monks. The 
Lock Hospital, in Kent Street, is supposed to have 
been the Stone House, or at least to have, as its 
successor, represented it. An account of this one, 
with a plate of the chapel of the Lock Hospital, 
built 1636, is in Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina.’ 
Wituram Renvte. 

RecimenTaL Bapce oF THE 63RD Foor (7* S. 
vii. 188, 254, 355; viii. 57).—This regiment was 
constituted 1758 from the 2nd Battalion 8th 
King’s Own. It went abroad to Martinique 1759, 
returning 1764. In 1775 it went to America, and 
thence to Jamaica, returning 1786. In 1795 it 
again embarked for the West Indies, returning 
1799 ; and yet again 1807, returning 1820. After 
this long service in islands sacred to the mosquito, 
can we wonder that the regiment was nicknamed 
the “Bloodsuckers”? It also served nineteen 
years (1828 to 1847) in India and Burmah, the 
whole forming a term of tropical service equalled, 
I should fancy, by very few regiments in the ser- 
vice in those days. Archer says that the fleur-de- 
lis badge was adopted about 1815 for services 
rendered at Guadeloupe. A. H. 

156, Clapham Road. 


Tae Cuampion or Enatanp (7 §, vii. 482 ; 
viii. 113).—I cannot but think that the anecdote 
about the backing of the horse at the coronation of 
George IV., whether that of the Duke of Welling- 
ton or the Champion, is open to considerable 
doubt. I have the Kxaminer newspaper, 1808 to 
its close, some seventy years afterwards, and have 
referred to the account there given in 1821 of this 
famous pageant. It is pretty full of detail, but 
there is not the slightest allusion to such an inci- 
dent, which, had it occurred, would have been too 
fine a nut for the Examiner to have omitted to 
crack, the paper being extremely Radical. I make 
the following quotation from that part of the Ex- 
@miner’s article relating to the Champion and the 
ceremony of the challenge :— 

“The Champion, a young man, entered the hall in 
polished steel armour, between the Lords High Constable 
and High Steward (Wellington and Howard of Effing- 
ham), and the Herald read aloud the Challenge after 
three trumpet blasts. The Champion threw down his 
gauntlet, which was picked up again for him, This was 
done in three parts of the Hall, after which the King 
drank to his Champion's health, and the Champion, re- 
ceiving the goblet as his fee, returned the compliment, 
and backed out of the Hall in high style.” 

Sir Walter Scott subsequently wrote an account 
of the ceremony, which also appeared in the Ex- 
aminer He is in silent as to 
any such mishap as that referred to, and, speakin 
of the Champion and the challenge, says :— . 


“ He was a fine-looking youth, but bearing, perhaps, a 
little too much the appearance of a maiden knight to be 
the challenger of the world in the King’s behalf. He 
threw down his gauntlet, however, with becoming man- 
hood, and showed as much horsemanship as the crowd 
of knights and squires around him would permit to be 
exhibited,” 

Sir W. Scott, however, remarks that 

“Lord Howard’s horse was worse bitted than those of 
the other noblemen, but not so much so as to derange 
the ceremony of retiring back out of the Hall,” 

Richard Rush, the American Ambassador, who 
was present, makes no mention of the “horse” 
incident in his reminiscences, but thus refers to 
the Champion :— 

“ He appeared at the opposite extremity of the Hall, 
directly in front of the King, attended by Howard of 
Effingham and by Anglesea, and by another greater than 
all, the Duke of Wellington, and these, all on horseback, 
now entered abreast, the Champion heralding his chal- 
lenge, and the horses seeming almost in contact with the 
outward line of Peeresses at the table, yet obedient to 
the bit, which they kept champing. This equestrian 
train slowly advanced in martial grace and strength up 
the aisle towards the King.” —Rueh’s ‘ Court of London,’ 

But surely the various accounts in the daily 
and other papers of 1821 could easily be referred to 
in corroboration of the incident—if it occurred. If 
recent history, with all the appliances which we 
now have for accuracy, is to be written in this 
loose way and accepted, what reliance is to be 
placed in the historical ana of bygone times. 

Joun TaY.or. 

Park Lodge, Dagnall Road, South Norwood, 


Reverr (7 §. viii. 27, 112).—The 
Rev. Revett Sheppard, an accomplished naturalist, 
F.L.S., the eldest son of John Sheppard, of Camp- 
sey Ash, co. Suffolk, Esq., by his second wife 
Mary, the daughter of John Revett, of Brandeston 
Hall, co. Suffolk, Esq., was of Caius College, Cam- 
bridge, B.A. 1801, M.A. 1804, and married Sarah 
Cobb, by whom he had issue three sons and two 
daughters. He was latterly curate of Wrabness, 
co. Essex, and died there Aug. 10, 1830, in his 
fifty-second year. Mr. Sheppard contributed valu- 
able ‘ Biographical Notices of the Family of Shep- 
pard, of Mendlesham, Ash by Campsey, Wether- 
ingset, and Tbhwaite, in the County of Suffolk,’ to 
Gent. Mag., 1830, vol. c. part i. pp. 398,510. A 
short memoir of him will be found in Gent. Mag., 
1830, vol. c. part ii. p. 186. 

Dante. Hipwett. 

34, Myddelton Square, W.C. 


Morris (7™ §. viii. 108).--The quotations in 
Digby's ‘Compitum’ under this name are taken 
from “ Nature, a Parable: a Poem, in Seven Books. 
By the Rev. John Brande Morris, M.A., Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. London, 1842. Small 8vo., 
pp. 367.” Out of twenty-three quotations from this 
work, to twenty-one the writer's name only is a 
pended; but in vol. i. p.338, the reference is‘ Morris, 
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Nature”; and in vol. ii. p. 5, it is“ Morris, Nature, 
a Parab.,” the title of the poem being here given 
in full. The author was one of the hardest readers 
and most learned men among those who with Car- 
dinal Newman joined the Church of Rome. Both 
he and his work seem to be almost unknown nowa- 
days. As an instance of his reading and memory I 
recollect that at one of Dr. Pusey’s lectures, after 
the Regius Professor had gone through the mean- 
. ings of some word which had been under discus- 
sion, “ Jack Morris” (as he was commonly called) 
said, “ Dr. Pusey, you have omitted one meaning 
of the word,” and, on being requested to state it, 
replied that it also meant “ needles before the eyes 
were made in them.” I have forgotten the word, 
and whether it bore this meaning in Hebrew, or 
one of the cognate languages. His poem ‘ Nature,’ 
and the notes, chiefly from the Fathers, will repay 
study, and are full of interest. 
W. E. Bucxtey. 


The Morris to whom there is reference is pro- 
bably J. B. Morris, of whom Dr. GreEenHILL 
wrote at 7" S. vi. 481 as the last believer in the 
phoenix. He was the author of a as on ‘ Nature,’ 

D. MARSHALL, 


It appears to be probable that the Morris about 
whom A. J. M. desires information was’ Eliza 
Fanny Morris, who wrote a hymn, dated 1858, 
beginning :— 

Poor child of sin and woe, 
Now listen to thy Father's pleading voice. 
This hymn is to be found in Lord Selborne’s ‘ Book 
of Praise’ (1867), No. 323, p. 342. 
J. F. Mansereu. 

Liverpool. 

Could not he be John Morris, Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, who turned Roman Catholic, and 
wrote a poem called ‘ Nature, a Parable’? Men- 
tion of him is made in ‘N. & Q.,’ 7 S. vii. 481. 
His pretry was pronounced to be very obscure, 
and Moseley, in his ‘ Recollections of Oriel, said 
when he was editor of the ‘Tracts for the Times’ 
it was difficult to put sense into the prose Jack 
Morris sent him for publication. One who was at 
school and college (Balliol) with him. 

W. J. Birca. 

See ‘Lyra Urbanica,’ by C. Morris (London, 
Bentley), 2 vols., 1840. Capt. Morris was well 
known to a former generation. A. Hatt. 


If I cannot give A. J. M. full particulars with 
regard to his query “ Who was Morris?” I may at 
least be able to put him on the track of farther in- 
formation about him. A few years since I remember 
reading a short biography of him, I think prefixed 
to his works, as under. If I remember rightly he 
was born at Ilminster, Somerset, and lived there 
the greater part of his life, following the vocation 
of a schoolmaster. He died in the prime of life, 


and a tablet was erected to his memory somewhere 
about the year 1840. In the Catalogue of the 
British Museum Library, under “ Morris (Henry),” 
will be found the following, “ Poems and Poetical 
Fragments, Including an Historical Sketch of Ford 
Abbey, Devon. Sherborne, 1835. 8vo.” Doubt- 
less this is the Morris quoted by K. H. Digby in 
his ‘ Compitum.’ R. 


Morris, Lewis, Welsh go! and poet, born 
1702, died 1765 (Rev. C. Hole’s ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary ’). A. A. 

Tue Warertoo Batt (7* §., vi. 441, 472, 515; 
vii. 34).—It is strange that none of your corre- 
spondents should have seen a way to explain the 
difficulty raised as to how to reconcile Lord Byron’s 
** windowed niche” in the “high hall” with the 
admittedly small and low-ceilinged room in which 
the Duchess of Richmond gave her dance at Brus- 
sels on June 15. Your correspondents write as if 
there were only one ball on that day at Brussels, 
namely at the Duchess of Richmond’s, and that it 
was that ball which Lord Byron describes. Nothing 
could be further from the facts. He is speaking of 
a large ball, at which “a thousand hearts beat ha; 
pily,” in a lofty hall, with niches, or alcoves, in it, 
where non-dancers could sit. Brussels had vi 
many hundreds of men—army and civilian—in it 
on that memorable night. The Duchess of Rich- 
mond’s room might have accommodated three or 
four hundred, mostly her own friends and acquaint- 
ances and their friends. The Duke of Brunswick 
was not there at all. I quote the following from 
the latest edition in English of De Bourrienne’s 
‘Memoirs of Napoleon Bonaparte,’ 1885, vol. iii. 
p. 294 

“ The gallant Duke of Brunswick was at a ball at the 
Assembly Rooms in the Rue Ducale on the night of the 
15th of June, when the French guns, which he was one 
“> first to hear, were clearly distinguished at Brus- 
sels. 

The Assembly Room was no doubt a “high hall” 
with niches, &c., in it, and could easily accommo- 
date the “ thousand” whom Lord Byron speaks of. 
Micuazt Ferrar, C.S. 
Fyz4bad. 


Ixnocent Coat §. viii. 8).—May not this 
mean a stylish or pretty coat, intended as a set-off 
to the “ plaine riding suit”? Halliwell says the 
word innocent is used in Northamptonshire in the 
sense of “small and pretty, chiefly applied to 
flowers ” (‘ Dictionary,’ 1850, sub voce). 

TEeEsDALe. 

Hull. 


Mrs, Crsser (7" S. viii. 88, 133).—Susannah 
Maria Arne made her début as a singer in 1733. 
Her brother, the celebrated Dr. Arne, set for her 
Addison’s opera ‘Rosamond.’ It ran but ten 
nights ; and it is, therefore, improbable that the 


. 
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success of the piece compelled Handel to bring out 
an oratorio to counteract its effect. During the 
following year Miss Arne unfortunately became 
the second wife of Theophilus Cibber, which 
brought her under the more immediate notice of 
his father, Colley Cibber, the celebrated actor and 
dramatic author. Everarp Home CoLemay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Freer Prison viii. 129).—I have the 
original register of the Fleet Prison for the reigns 
of James II. and William and Mary, which I 
should be glad to show M.B.Cantab. if he would 
make an appointment. J. ©. J. 


I do not know any complete list of persons who 
have been confined in this prison ; there is, how- 
ever, ‘A Schedule or List of the Prisoners in the 
Fleet remaining in Castody May 25, 1653,’ a copy 
of which is in this library. Much curious informa- 
tion on the subject will be found in Mr. Ashton’s 
book on ‘The Fleet : its River, Prison, and Mar- 
riages.’ Epwarp M. Borraso. 

The Library, Guildhall, E.C. 


Meric Casavpon §. viii. 107).—Anne 
Casaubon was married at Hackington, alias St. 
Stephen’s, near Canterbury, on Oct. 13,1668. The 
marriage allegation, dated Oct. 8, 1668, is registered 
in Lib. Lic. R. f. 87 5., and states that on that day 
appeared personally John Dawling, of Ringwold, 
gent., of the age of twenty-four years or there- 
abouts, and alleged that he intended to marry 
Anne Casaubon, of the age of nineteen years or 
thereabouts. The licence granted allowed them to 
be married either at St. Martin’s, Canterbury, or 
at Hackington, alias St. Stephen’s. They chose 
the latter, and their marriage is entered in the 
bishop’s transcripts as below : “ Mr. John Dawling 
of Ringwould, and Mrs. Ann Casaubon of ye 
p’cincts of Xt. Church, Canterbury, married Oct. 13, 
[16}68.” J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury, 


Narvrauization anp Retrospective 
mation (7" §, viii. 67).—I understand this to be 
simply the naturalization of children of British 
subjects born abroad, who would not have other- 
wise had the usual rights of legal British subjects, 
with no reference to legitimation. For instance, 
T have a note of “letters of naturalization” taken 
out Novy. 27, 1656, for William Lawrence, one of 
the sons of Henry Lawrence and Amy Peyton his 
wife. Henry Lawrence was then President of 
Cromwell’s Council, but had been much in Hol- 
land, and many of his children were born there. 
All these were subsequently “ naturalized.” 

B. Fiorence 

Tam not able to follow the changes of the law 
on this subject. I think, however, that Mr. Wat- 
FORD will find, on j .quiry, that at the date he men- 


tions it was necessary for Englishmen born abroad 
to have been naturalized by Act of Parliament 
before they could inherit real estate. Many of 
these naturalization acts are mentioned in the 
Commons Journals.’ ASTARTE. 


Doppriner’s Errrarn (7" §. viii. 8, 112).—In 
the old vestry of Doddridge Chapel, Northampton, 
is a pen-and-ink sketch of the monument erected to 
Dr. Doddridge at Lisbon. It consists of two 
monolithic blocks of stone, cubical in form, the 
upper one somewhat less than the lower, and 
divided from it by a simple O. G. moulding. The 
inscription is upon the upper block, and appears to 
be upon a sunk panel, while round the outsides 
and top of the panel runs a wreath of laurels. The 
whole is surmounted by a classic vase with a wreath 
of laurels round it. There appears to be also the 
very small upright original stone at the back of the 
monument, cut out on its edges, with simply his 
name, age, and date of death upon it. P 

The following particulars are given with the 
sketch :— 

Monument erected over the Grave of Doddridge in the 
English Burying-ground at Lisbon. 
Philip Doddridge, D.D. 
Died 26%» Oct 1751 Aged 50 
with high respect for his 
character and writings, this 
monument was erected in June 1828 
At the expence of Thomas 
Tayler, of all his numerous 
Pupils the only one then living. 

This drawing was made (from A sketch taken on the 
spot), & presented to the Castle Hill Congregation, 
by D. Edwards, Esq" R.N. 

Philip Doddridge, DD, 

Died Oct 26t 1751 
Aged 50 
Original stone close to the back of the Monument, 

The inscription, which is badly arranged, is, however, 
a correct copy of the original, 

The English Burying Ground at Lisbon contains 
several acres of ground, laid out as a garden, and taste- 
fully adorned with funeral trees, with shrubs, and many 
beautiful flowr’s, 

The remains of Fielding [the novelist] and of many 
distinguished Officers who fell in the Peninsular War 
repose there. 

31" Dec*, 1835. D. EB. 
Capt. Edwards, who presented the drawing, was 
the nephew of the Rev. B. L. Edwards, minister of 
King Street Chapel, Northampton, 1786-1831. 

Joun 

Northampton. 


I recollect perfectly visiting the grave of Dr. 
Philip Doddridge in the beautiful and interesting 
English cemetery at Lisbon, where Henry Fielding 
was also buried. I cannot, however, remember the 
epitaph on Dr. Doddridge. I should think that 
Mr. Joun T. Pace would obtain all the information 
he requires by applying to the English chaplain at 
Lisbon. H. T. Mackenzie Bett. 

4, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. 
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Boox ow Fracs anp Stanparps oF 
40 8S. viii. 27).—The best book on flags that I 
ow of is ‘ Flags, some Account of their History 
and Uses,’ by Andrew MacGeorge, Esq., of Glenarn 
Row, Dumbartonshire, published by Blackie & Son 
in 1881. I rather think it is now out of print, 
but a copy might perhaps be got by advertising in 
the Bookseller. it your correspondent cannot 
get a copy I shall be glad to lend her(?) mine. I 
t a ? at her, as I have seen the name “ Florence” 
e by a man (4 S. x. 478), and “ Nicholas” 
borne by a woman (24 §, vii. 27, 264), as we once 
had a cook of that name, whom we boys profanely 
dubbed “Old Nick,” with whom, however, we 
were on as friendly terms as Burns was with 
** Auld Nicky Ben.” 

Capt. Wintour, West View, Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
has published a very interesting little illustration of 
the origin of the Union Jack, showing, first, the St. 
Andrew’s ensign, a white cross, or rather saltire, on 
a blue ground, the foundation of the Union Jack 
(one for “puir auld Scotland”); second, the St. 
George’s Cross, a red cross upon a white ground 
placed upon that; and third, the St. Patrick’s 
ensign, a red cross, or rather saltire, upon a white 
ground placed over all (no doubt one of the numer- 
ous “ wrongs of Ireland”). Fifty copies can be had 
from him for 13s. 6d., post free; they will be found 
both interesting and instructive. 


J. B. Fremine. 
Beaconsfield, Glasgow. 


I think Mrs. Scarterr would find a good 
deal of the information she requires in Boutell’s 
“Heraldry, Historical and Popular’ (1864), and 
Cussans’s ‘ Handbook of Heraldry ’ (1869). 

. S. Upat. 

Inner Temple, 


A useful little popular handbook is ‘The National 
Arms of the United Kingdom,’ by the Rev. James 
King, M.A., vicar of S. Mary’s, Berwick-upon- 
Tweed,an undated publication issued by Hatchards, 
of Piccadilly, in or about 1887. Sr. Swirarn. 


Refer to Art Journal, 1859, 1860 and 1861 ; Bou- 
tell’s ‘Heraldry,’ 1864 ; Cussans’s ‘ Heraldry,’ 1882; 
Berry’s ‘ Encyclopedia Heraldica’; Robson’s ‘ Bri- 
tish Herald’; Bentley’s ‘ Excerpta Historica,’ 8vo. 
1833, p. 50, et seq; ‘The National Arms of the 
United Kingdom,’ by Rev. J. King, sm. 4to, Lond., 
1887, published by Hatchards; and also a 
— by Sir C. Young, Garter, entitled ‘ The 

ational Ensigns of Great Britian,’ 1855 ; which 
last, if your correspondent wishes to see, I shall 
be happy to lend her. Artur Vicars. 


I can name no particular book on the subject, 
bat Mrs, Scarzerr will find an accurate figure of 
the royal standard of England in ‘ Webster's Un- 
abridged Dictionary,’ London, George Bell & Sons, 
1883, p. 1845, second flag of the first row; and 


also of the English Jack, p. 1799, in the left-hand 
— at the bottom. Dyanrcet, 
aris. 


Probably “A Flag Book, containing 306 Flags 
of all Nations,” by Francis Steinitz, London, 1849, 
may contain the required information. 

Everard Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Pore Jurre (7 S. vii. 449; viii. 135).—The 
chapter on “ Antichrist and Pops Joan” in Baring- 
Gould’s ‘Curious Myths of the Middle Ages’ may be 
referred to with profit. In speaking of the final 
development of the Joan story “under the delicate 
fingers of the German and French Protestant con- 
troversialists” the author says, according to different 
writers, ‘‘she was christened Agnes, Gerberta, 
Joanna, Margaret, Isabel, Dorothy, or Jutt,—the 
last must have been a nickname surely!” 

Sr. Swirary. 


Cums (7" §. viii. 127)—Dr. Murray says, 
“Does the literary archaism clomb (cléme) occur 
anywhere?” Itis used by Tennyson, in his poem, 
‘ Recollections of the Arabian Nights,’ st. 4 :— 

I enter’d, from the clearer light, 
Imbower'd vaults of pillar’d palm, 
Imprisoning sweets, which, as they clomb 
Heavenward, were stay'd beneath the dome. 
F, C. Birxpeck Terry. 
The Paddocks, Palgrave, Diss. 


Fo.x-tore Rarme (7" S. viii. 46).—This verse 
has been familiar to me all my life as the nursery 
rule for cutting nails, &«. Your correspondent’s 
informant has, however, inverted the order of the 
Thursday and Friday lines. Of course it should 

Friday for crosses, 
not Thursday. In my nursery, too, the Wednes- 
day and Saturday lines were different. They stood 
thus 

; Wednesday for a good fortune, 
which was pronounced, for assonance sake, “ for- 
tin. 
Saturday signifies nothing, 

Except it be on Saturday night, 

And then you ‘ll have your heart's delight. 
Nothing is said in it about Sunday, and when I used 
to inquire after this I used to be told, 

Better never born 

Than Sunday shorn, 
which is, however, apparently of a different date. 
Similar verses to the above occur in the folk-lore 
of most countries. R. H. Busx. 

16, Montagu Street, Portman Square. 


This is a well-known rhyme, familiar to many 
who have not seen it in print ; but it is printed, at 
any rate, in Henderson’s ‘ Folk-lore of the Northern 
Counties,’ London, 1879, where it is given on p. 33 
as relating to marriage, with the following slight 
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variations from Mr. Cottyer’s text. Henderson 
m Thursday for losses, 
Friday for crosses, 

while for Saturday he has “no luck at all.” This 
rhyme is known in Norfolk, and is therefore cer- 
tainly not confined to the northern counties of 
England. But the same may be said of the 
majority of the miscellaneous items of folk-lore in 
Henderson’s indigesta moles. Nomap. 


Near Manchester, in 1885, I heard a Lancashire 
woman of the working class discussing with a 
friend the best day for moving into a new house. 
She repeated the rhyme quoted by Mr. Cottyzr 
at the above reference. GuALTERULUS. 


This rhyme appeared in Bye-Gones, published 
at Oswestry. In this version, however, “health” 
and “wealth,” and “crosses” and “losses” are 
respectively transposed. F. D. T. 


Cram (7" §. vii. 447, 498).—Not the verb, for 
which see Webster, quoting Nares, but the noun. 
The word clam is applied to many bivalve molluscs 
of various genera. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
of these is the Tridacna gigas, which is said to 
possess the largest shell known. A single pair of 
these has been known to weigh five hundred pounds. 
Two of them are used in the church of St. Sulpice, 
at Paris, for holding holy water. 

The common clam of the United States, Mya 
arenaria, often called the soft clam, is used for 
food, also to furnish bait for the fisheries. This 
has an oval shell, and must be distinguished from 
the round clam, or quahaug, also called the hard 
clam, and known to the naturalist as Venus mer- 


cenaria, because from its shells the Indians made 


wampum. 

The habitat of the clam is on the coast, upon that 

strip of ground 

Between the sea-side and the sea 

which has received the attention of Mr. Justice 
Blackstone, between high and low water mark. 
There he is sought and dug from his sandy bed. 
When the sweet June days have come, and the 
oyster is off on his summer vacation, his place is 
filled by the clam, especially the quahaug, or hard 
clam, which, when young, and not larger than a 
two-shilling piece, may be eaten raw, or fried as 
oysters are fried. His elder and larger brethren 
are chopped up to make chowder. The soft clam 
may be used to make soup, but he does not enjoy 
the distinction of being eaten raw. 

The clam is only gathered when the tide is out. 
The digger walks along the shore, and with a 
shovel brings the bivalves to daylight and air. 
When the tide is in the clam is secure from 
molestation, and this accounts for the proverb, 
“Happy as a clam at high tide.” Then none may 
disturb him or make him afraid. “Dumb as an 


oyster” is a saying which Englishmen easily under- 
stand ; but “Close as a clam” has the apt advan- 
tage of alliteration, and means a little more, 
Dropped into hot water he does open his mouth. 
When a man is inclined to be too self-contained, 
to withdraw within himself and shut the door, he 
— met with the adjuration, “ Don’t be a 

m. ” 

A broken-down old horse, fit only to be sent to 
the knacker’s, is sometimes called a clam as a term 
of opprobrium, possibly because nothing will make 
him move. The clam (Venus mercenaria) has given 
the vulgar an addition to the language. The 
clam belongs to the sea. Some fresh-water shell- 
fish called clams are properly mussels. 

Clam soup is toothsome ; clam chowder, properly 
made, is appetizing ; but the quahaug from Little 
Neck that has been kept cool on ice, when eaten 
on the half shell, with a dash of lemon, is a dish 
for the gods, and had Horace known of it the 
world would have had one more of his odes. 

Joun E, Norcross. 

Brooklyn, U.S. 


“Racman (7* §. viii. 49).—For explana- 
tion of this see Sims’s ‘ Manual for the Genealogist,’ 
&c., p. 407, and especially the foot-note, p. 408. 
It is a collection of rolls, or sealed instruments of 
homage and fealty, executed by the people of Scot- 
land. R. A. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &. 

English History by Contemporary Writers.—The Crusade 
of Richard J., 1189-92, Selected and Arranged by 
T. A. Archer. (Nutt.) 

AvurtHors and publishers will not be to blame if the 

rising generation grow up in ignorance of the history of 

their country. The amount of good work of a popular 
character that has been done in this direction during 
the last ten years has, we believe, no parallel in any 
other country, The idea of causing contemporaries to 
tell their own story in their own words (translated) is 
very happy. From a notice by Mr. F. York Powell, 
the editor of the series, it seems that the plan was 
suggested by the valuable French series published by 

Messrs, Hachette under the editorship of MM. Zeller, 

Darsy, and Luchaire. A valuable work of the same 

character has long existed in our tongue. Mr. W. B. 

Mac Cabe, the author of ‘ Bertha, a Romance of the Dark 

Ages,’ a forgotten novel, which exhibited remarkable 

power of picturesque description united with a surprising 

knowledge of the history of the empire and the Papacy 

in the days of Gregory VII., published between 1847 

and 1854 a work entitled ‘A Catholic History of Eng- 

land as described by the Monkish Historians.’ The book 
was avowedly compiled from the Roman Catholic point 
of view, and therefore has, we imagine, never had a very 
wide circulation, Thovgh it suffered from some great 
defects in execution, the plan was excellent, and medi- 
zwval students find it most useful as a book of reference. 

It would, however, be most unfuir to compare Mr. 

Archer’s little volume with its forerunner in anything 

except its plan, In the volume before us we have the 
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history told by contemporaries without any thought of 
giving support to the political and theological contro- 
versies which distract our modern days. Such a book as 
Mr. Archer's can never supply the place of the original 
authorities. No such idea can ever bave occurred to the 
compiler; but it is not given to every one to read twelfth- 
century French, and there are intelligent persons among 
us who find the Latin of the Middle Ages a stumbling- 
block. The late Mark Pattison said of some one who 
did not write after the fashion affected in public schools, 
that his works were “all the more readable because...... 
mot classical or idiomatic,” To a scholar of his wide 
grasp such an opinion was natural, but it must have 
appeared shocking to those who had been told from the 
first day they opened a grammar that all the Latin of 
the Middle Ages was barbarous. Barbarous, or not, 
every one who has tried to put it into an idiomatic Eng- 
lish dress has found that the task was not easy, Mr. 
Archer has succeeded in making his rendering pleasant 
reading. You feel as you go along that it is a translation, 
not an original work you are reading; but this no 
amount of literary cunning could have prevented with- 
out rendering the version so free as to be worthless. 
The historians from whom most of us have learnt 
what we know of the Crusades had to be content with 
Western accounts. The Christian literature on the sub- 
ject is vast, and it is only recently, and little by little, 
that the Moslem ts have b known to us, 
They have been utilized here with great effect. In fact, 
for most serious readers they will form the more im- 
portant part of the volume. Ina work like this it is 
not to be expected that anything will be found which 
can materially change our estimate of the king or the 
cause to which he devoted his energies. The Crusades 
are still a battle-ground for historical students. The 
eighteenth century view, that they were an outburst of 
stupid fanaticiem, that Peter the Hermit was half im- 
tor, half madman, has still adherents, On the other 
d, there are those who look upon them as the noblest 
example of Christian heroism which history furnishes, 
This is not the place for us to air our own peculiar views 
on the subject. We believe, however, that this little 
volume, which may be called a handbook to the Eastern 
question as it presented itself seven hundred years ago, 
will turn many people’s minds afresh to one of the most 
interesting pages in the world’s annals, 


The Hansa Towns. By Helen Zimmern, (Fisher Unwin.) 
In an interesting and beautifully printed book, forming 
the twentieth volume of Mr. Fisher Unwin’s successful 
series of “ The Story of the Nations,” the rise and fall of 
the Hanseatic League is graphically described by Miss 
Zimmern. There are few more remarkable chapters in 
history than those which deal with the vicissitudes of 
this once powerful trading corporation. Hamburg and 
Bremen, the last two cities which upheld the name and 
traditions of the Hansa Towns, were incorporated into 
the German Zoll Verein only last year. During the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the influence of the 
League was at its greatest, but with the sixteenth cen- 
tury it began to decline, One by one the towns fell off 
from their allegiance, and the finishing blow to the 

wer of the League was given by the Thirty Years’ 

ar. It no longer has any existence, though it has 
strong claims for our grateful remembrance ; the chief 
title to which, as Miss Zimmern rightly points out, is 
that, though formed solely for the security and extension 
of commerce, it was the means of spreading culture 
throughout wide tracts of the European continent, and 
of introducing “ western customs and civilization into 
all domains of private and social life for millions upon 
millions of people.” 


The Lost Towns of the Humber. With an Introductory 
Chapter on the Roman Geography of South-Kast 
Yorkshire. By J. R. Boyle. (Hull, Brown & Sons.) 

Tuts is a most useful compendium, but it is something 
far more. Several of the documents contained in it have 
never been printed before, We are sorry that these 
records have been given in translations, It may be well 
to supply an Englieh rendering for such as cannot make 
out the Latin of the old charters, but it is important 
when anything is given for the first time that we should 
have it in the original, 

The Humber appears to have been constantly shifting 
its channel. It would seem that in prehistoric times its 
basin was wider than it now is, In the Middle Ages 
villages and towns sprang up where is now nothing but 
silt and coffee-coloured water. Ravenser, Ravenserodd, 
Frismark, Sunthorpe, and other places have entirely 
passed away. 

Mr. Boyle has given (p. 52) a pedigree of the family 
of Atte See or De la Mare. It isa race in which we 
take much interest. Many of the more notable races 
of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire have the Atte See blood 
in their veins. This pedigree is by far the best account 
of the race that we have seen, 


Picture-Making by Photography, By H. P. Robinson. 
(Hazell, Watson & Viney.) 

A sgconD edition has been issued of a small work tho- 

roughly meritorious in scheme and happy in execution. 


Potices ta Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


Nemo (“ Johnson on Mrs, Pritchard "’),—‘‘ Mrs. Prit- 
chard being mentioned, he said, ‘ Her playing was quite 
mechanical. It is wonderful how little mind she had. 
Sir, she had never read the tragedy of “ Macbeth”’ all 
through. She no more thought of the play out of which 
her part was taken than a shoemaker thinks of the skin 
out of which the piece of leather of which he is making 
a pair of shoes is cut’ ”’ (Boswell’s ‘ Johnson,’ ed, Birk- 
beck Hill, vol. ii, pp. 348-9. 


James Dox (“ Skeleton at Egyptian Feasts ”).—Jeremy 
Taylor says, ‘‘ The Egyptians used to serve up a skeleton 
at their feasts, that the vapours of wine might be 
restrained with that bunch of myrrh, and the vanities of 
their eyes chastened by that sad object” (see ‘ N. & Q.,” 
1* §, iii, 424, 482). 

J. W. (“ Now Barabbas was a publisher 
This was written by Byron to John Murray, and will, we 
fancy, be found among the notes to the poems. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ;“and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


E 
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OLLOWAY’'S OINTMENT and PILLS.— 
These t the world for bad 
legs, wounds, feu! sores, bad a s,and ulcers. Used according to 
directions given with them, there is no wound, bad leg. or ulcerous 
sore. however obstinate or long standing, but’ will yield to their 
healing and curative properties. Many poor sufferers who have been 
io the large hospitals under the care of eminent and 
ave derived little or no benefit from their treatment, 
thoroughly cured by Holloway’s Ointment and Pills For piesduine 
swellings, tamours, piles, and diseases of the skin there is noth: 
hat can ‘be used used with so much benefit. In fact. in the worst forms 
isease, it upon the of the bleod, these medicines 
tly are 
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